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bly never heard of sucha thing, and it it | densing, and volumes have been written 

were suggested to them would laugh at the that did not contain as much information. 

idea, and pronounce it foolishness, as they | How much salt do you use? 

were not intending to plant it. | Three-quarters of an ounce, when salting 
And, speaking of planting it, we would | on the worker, but when salting in the 

have the sides of country roads kept in| churn and allowing the butter to stand 
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pleasant appearance to the passers-by. We | ounce to the pound is necessary. For 
do not mean to have it grown up to bushes of | packed butter, more salt is used. 
alder, birch and poison oak, or the old stone’ At what temperature would you churn? 
walls covered with poison ivy, but keep out| This is the most difficult question to 
these, and the burdock, mullein and milk- | answer, for so many conditions have to be 
weed. Leave the high-bush blueberry, the | considered, and it would be very unwise to 
| tate any definite temperature. Do not 
berry, if they grow naturally, and let the have the churn over half full, and it is better 


for use in its columns must sign their name, not | 8T@SS grow where they are not, then let the to only have it a third full; have the cream 


necessarily for publication, but x | i * | * ‘ 2 Peal 
good faith, otneemina ee oy wil be coubinanl trie | adjacent owners keep this grass cut at the | rich, that is, not much skimmilk in it, then 


waste-basket. All matter intended for Publication | proper season, and if the road is not really | churn at tae temperature which will have 


should be written on note size paper, w 
upon but one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, piving the 

. Letters 
1 the writer’s real name, in full, r 
@ printed or not, as the writer may | @ppears. We have seen a road so sandy the; If I had too much cream in the churn 


results of their experience, is solicit 
should be e- witl — 
whieh will 

wish, 
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tisers. Its circulation ts 
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th ink, and 


better it will be more pleasant. | the butter come in half an hour. 
j As regards material for road-making, that | What would you do if you had churned an 
is not as difficult a problem as it sometimes | hour and had no signs of butter ? 





wheels would sink in it more than felloe | I would take out half and make two churn- 
| deep made very good by scraping the sand, | ings. If this was not the trouble, I would 


to be out all day in the sun, with water only 
at morning and night. Watch them in the 
pasture where there is a good running 
brook, and see how many times a day they 
will go to it in hot weather. 


For the dairyman the breeds of cows that 
he needs seem to be, if butter is wanted, the 
Jersey or Guernsey, and when the object is 
quantity of milk the Ayrshire or the Hol- 
stein. The Jersey and Ayrshire will thrive 
on poor pastures and less barn feed than 
the Guernsey and Holstein. But with all of 
them it is ‘‘ half in the breed and half in the 
feed,’”? as we were told years ago. They 
cannot do their best unless they are prop- 
erly and liberally fed. Make a balanced 
ration for the product wanted, and give as 
much as they will digest, feeding lightly 
when they first are fresh, and gradually in- 
creasing till the limit is reached. Let the 
beef men have the Shorthorn and _ the 
| Hereford and the breeder of working oxen 
| the Hereford or the Devon. If one cannot 











name for either i3 at least a year too long, 
but will not dispute the matter. Both these 
varieties are relatively easy to transplant 
either from swamps or upland, and they 
may be propagated by grafting or division 
of the roots. As we called attention to 
the possible cultivation of these berries 
several years ago, we feel an interest in this 
matter, and hope to see them grown as com- 
monly as strawberries and blackberries are 
now. 


George T. Powells says his plan for a 
cherry orchard includes a quantity of the 
early sweet cherries, as Coe’s Transparent, 
Governor Wood and May Duke. These he 
does not pick, and never allows a bird to be 
frightened from the trees. When the more 
valuable cherries, like Black Tartarian, 
Black Eagle, Napoleon and Windsor, are | 
ripe, the birds have had enough, and there | 
as not two per cent. of these sorts even 
touched by the birds. Rather than kill the | 
robins and other birds in the orchard, he | 
would let them have the whole cherry crop, | 





all right for these. 

There was some little frost the night of 
the 15th, also the 17th. The ground has 
been kept moist all the season, and the 
rowen is abundant where the hay was cut 
in season. Pastures are green and luxuri- 
ant. Witha favorable winter the prospect 
is good for a hay crop next year. We have 
an abundant crop of hay this season, but 
much of it was put in the barn half made. 

D. H. Tuna. 

Mt. Vernon, Me., Aug. 19. 

~~ ’ 
Preparing Food for Crops. ‘ 

A fertilizer mixture Ineans such combi- 
nation of the three elements of plant food, 
(Nitrogen or Ammonia, Potash and Phos- 
phoric Acid) as best suits the needs of 
the crop for which the fertilizer is in- 
tended. The needs of various crops are far 
from being identical, but there is a fairly 
close relation between grass, grain and root 
crops. Of course the soil has some in- 
fluence on the make-up of the fertilizer to 











‘Agricultural. 


GOOD ROADS. 


When the State of Massachusetts began 
to build the macadamized State roads, they 
were said to be intended to serve as an ob- | 
ject lesson to the towns through which they 
passed. They have proved so to a certain | 





extent, without doubt, but the copies we 


have seen bear about as much resemblance | 


to the original as our first attempts at pen- | 
ee » P | stone that farmers nearby were glad to have 


manship bore to the copper-plate engraving 
at the head ef the copy-book. The road 


tical instruction, beside having the copy 


| out and covering the track with the boughs 
| of evergreen trees, then replacing the sand 


=— and even by covering the surface with the 


boughs and letting them work down into 
| the sand by the weight of passing vehicles. 
| It is true that after a year or more it might 
| seem likea miniature Fourth of July as one 
rode over those dry limbs, but it kept the 
wheels out of the sand. We have seen roads 
| made good by spreading oyster shells on the 
surface to be ground by the wheels and 
| mixed with the clay or loam under them. 
| We have seen miry places made firm by 
opening up the soil and putting in smal] 


| taken away, or by the use of coal ashes and 


| had accumulated until they were a _ nui- 


builders need, as we did, a little more prac. | Slag from the manufactories, where they | 


| sance. And in almost all these cases the 

improvement of the road-bed was followed 
by an improvement of the growth along the 
roadside. 


placed before them. 

Yet their efforts are in many cases a great 
improvement over old methods, azd practice | 
may make perfect, if it were not for the | 
habit many towns have of declaring for a | 


rotation in office, for no other reason than ange tb gp ge -Siagemgee gy te 
they think the first man has made enough °Y Practices ae Cea 


%, “ 4 . i yy, © ( 
out of it and some other man should have a | CO!™mon We refer to the cutting of sward 


chance. As aresult, each one usually tries | along the side of the road and throwing it 


to make what he can while he has the 
chance, knowing that he has not a perma- 
nent position, and we have seen more than 
one good man displaced to give a poorer 
man a chance, without any reasonable cause, 


not only as superintendent of streets, but | : ; 2 3 os 
in other positions, just when the first man most farmers in New England — in 
by experience had reached the point where | abundance, for a load of those sods, and we 
he could be more useful thanever before. | #7@ notsure that the scrapings of the gutters 

But our Massachusetts law is said to be | 0" ® much-traveled road haye not a manu- 
more favorable to the State highways than | Tal value, making them worth drawing 
those of other States, because it is not Some little distance, while they have no 


allowable for any one to dig up any part of | value on the road. vl : 

them for laying ot pipes or sewers, or) The matter of tile draining miry places, 
placing poles, wires or railways, without the | however, and where water must cross the 
written consent of the highway commis- road, carrying it under the road, instead of 
sioners, and then the work must be done on the surface, are of primary importance, 
under their supervision and to their satis- and when these are done the crowning of 
and the road must be rebuilt as | the road at the centre need be but about six 
We wish our dirt roads, | inches higher than the gutter, unless near 


better for more than a very short time 


it can be, and putting that back in the road- 


ing to give a load of stone or gravel, which 


' 
| 
| 


faction, 
good as before. 


We have never seen the roadbed made | 


into the centre, and the taking of the dirt 
from the gutters, usually ground as fine as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


bed, to be washed back into the gutters by | 
the first rain Any farmer should be will- | 


Owned by Mr. G. B 





GUERNSEY COTTIE OF ELM PLACE, NO. 14167 ‘Adv. R. No. 16). 


Tallman, Perry, N. Y. 


Official year’s record, Milk 7,710.5 lbs.; Butter-fat 3°..54 Iba. at 3 years old. 





| draw off most of the cream, place the can in 
a tin of hot water and stir constantly until 
I had raised the temperature to the degree 
I thought necessary. Never on any account 


You say you work the butter but once. 
Would you always do that? No, when the 


butter is very soft or very hard I would 
ve it but a slight working, then set it 


built by the towns, were under as strict | the foot of'a hillside. We have seen roads | aside for a few hours to firm and soften, be- 
rules as this. In New York it is said that | built with so much slope from centre t0| fore working it again. 


the roads built by the State are under no gutter that to turn a load of hay to one side 





I would always work butter for packing 


more strict laws than our town or county | Of the road almost meant to turn it upside | twice, also butter for exhibition purposes, 


roads are here, and any one who can get | down. 
permit from the town can open them up as | 
they please, and leave them as they please, 


if only in passable condition. 
In the Southern States they employ the that the thunder would turn milk sour. | 





———__ +> + 
Dairy Notes. 


| unless, in the latter case, I had salted in the 
| churn. 


What portion of the cream should come 


It used to be a generally accepted belief | out as buttermilk ? 


I see you want to find out how rich your 


convicts in jail, or such as are able and only | Then, as the people thought they had grown cream shonld be. Well, if you put four gal- 
in for short terms, in building new roads or | wiser, they said it was the electricity in the lons of cream in the churn you should have 
rebuilding old ones, and they find the sys- air that had that effect. Now it is claimed | three gallons of buttermilk, provided no 
tem beneficial to the counties and to the that neither has anything to dv with | water has been added while churning. The 
prisoners also, who by labor out of doors it, excepting that the same hot, close cream in such a case would test about twen- 
acquire a vigor and strength and capacity | and damp weather that is favorable to  ty-three per cent. butter fat. 


for earning an honest living that they thunderstorms is favorable to. the rapid | 


Why is it that your butter does not stick 


would not gain inthe cells. To our mind growth of the bacteria which causes the 'to your worker and butter print? 


there is something that is repulsive in this formation of lactic acid. Actual discharges | 


Had you been in when I was preparing 


custom, as it reminds us of what we used to | of a current of electricity through milk fails | them you would have seen me give them a 
read of the “ chain gangs’”’ in France, but | to sour it, and when the milk is clean and | scouring with a fibre brush, using a little 


in Buffalo, N. Y., they mitigate conditions | kept cool the thunder has no effect on it. 


7 little by giving each seeing the road 2 | The editor of Hoard’s Dairyman says | 
pair of blue overalls and jumper, instead of | he was showing a neighbor a cow which | 
requiring him to wear the convict suniform. produced over five hundred pounds of 
There they do not work directly - tae | butter in a year, and he said: ‘I am afraid 
roads, because they found difficulty in em- | if you keep on producing such cows you | 


| hot water and some salt. 


What is your reason for wetting the 


parchment paper before wrapping it on the 
butter ? 


It can be more neatly folded, and does not 


| stick when removed from the butter. 


Does it injure the butter to have it stand 


ploying skilled workmen to supervise con- | | 1) pave the dairy business overdone and 


vict labor, ard because of the opposition of 11. Harket overstocked with butter.” The 


labor organizations, but they work in the 
juarries and crush the stone. This is said | 
'o save the city and the county much money | 


very year. It also helps to keeps the } 


ramps, who have a constitutional disin- | 
lination to hard labor, away from that | 


| 


retion, /as three ordinary cows would produce, and 
In Florida they have made many miles of | more than three times the average of all the | 
od roads for bicycle or carriage riding by | cows as reported in the United States cen- 
ilizing the sandy clay that cab be found | .y5, That result of an average of five hun- 
certain sections onthe land that forms | greq pounds of butter per cow probably will 
istof their roads and streets. This has | ,o¢ pe reached in the present century, dur- 
en such good results around the larger | ing which our population is likely to in- 
wes and the winter resorts, that it is | Qrease more than the butter production. 
ig extended between them, and as new If it does not we can keep less cows, 
wosits of clay or phosphatic rock are | turn some of them into beef and sell 


ud, the work is going on in new sections. 
« phosphatie rock has the advantages of 
is cheap there and easily worked, while 
iakes good material for road beds. 
ida also has but little grading or drain- 
to do to form good roads. In these two 
‘ts it much resembles Cape Cod districts. 
vay from there the draining of roads 
s to be the point least understood or 
reciated in this State as in others. Road 
ers cannot understand why a gutter each 
if the traveled path, or sometimes three 
vrs in it, one worn by the horses’ feet 
vo ruts made by the wheels, are not 
<h to carry away allthe water. If the 
the land obliges the water to cross the 
hey do not put ina tile or a culvert to 
imodate it, but make what they calla 

' stop, or a mound about two feet high 
‘ly across the road, which isa serious 
icle to travel until it has worn down, 
often more so when the flow of 

is such as to cut a gutter two 

ee feet deep above it. As for putting 
irain under a piece of miry road to 
he water away when the frost comes 

‘ the spring, many of them proba- 


} 


| do now. And many people would use much 


‘The ,armer who has always kept cows 





editor thought he could stand it if all his 
cows produced as much as that one, and so 
could almost any of us. If all the cows in 
the country produced five hundred pounds 
each of butter next year, it probably would 
overstock the market. It is about as much 


more hay. We advise those who can raise | 
such cows or proJuce them to go ahead and | 

osoas fastas they can. When one cow 
produces more butter than three cows it is 
safe to say that she will produce it at less 
cost per pound, and there will be more profit 
in selling butter from her at ten cents a 
pound than in selling the butter from a 150- 
pound cow at twenty cents. If milk and 
butter get too plenty and cheap, it woulda 
not harm many families to use twice as much 
milk and three times as much cheese as they 


more butter if the price was made lower. 


would be astonished to learn how many 
families, and not small families either, ina 
large city get along with a pint of milk a 
day or with a pound of butter once a week. 


Miss Laura Rose, the instructor in butter 
making in the Ontario Agricultural College, 
is reported in the Farming World as giving 
the following answers to questions asked 
her by visitors at the college. They are so 
good that we will give questions and an- 
swers in full. They do not need any con 





| for any length of time with the paper on it? 

No, if you use good, clean paper and keep 
the butter in a cool, clean place. 

Why are there sometimes little white 
specks in butter? 

The cream has become too sour and has 
not been well stirred right to the bottom of 
thecream can. The curdy matter becomes 


| so hard that it does not break up sufficiently 


fine to all pass off with the buttermilk and 
it sticks to the butter. Such butter is never 
of excellent flavor. 


An Australian dairyman says that he gets 
better results from his cows by blanketing 
them in rainy or uncomfortable weather. 
A Jersey cow that usually gave three hun- 
dred gallonsof milk a year, and made 560 
pounds of butter by separator and churn 
test, was brought up by blanketing for 
three years past to thirteen hundred gallons 
of milk and 742 to 750 pounds of butter. He 
uses two grain sacks sewed together, with ] 
arope fastened at each corner behind to 
keep the blanket from slipping forward, 
and a leather strap around the body back 
of the fore legs to hold it in place. The 
blankets cost about 18 cents each, as he 
makes them himself. After having been in 
use a month they become practically water- 
proof by the grease and hair of the animal. 


If milk contains the required 13 per cent. 
of solid matter, it follows that 87 per cent. 
of it is water. The importance of a suffi- 
cient supply of water, and of water that is 
pure, cannot be overestimated. On one de- 
pends the quantity of milk that can be ob- 
tained, and the other will greatly affect the 
quality, and it is an act of cruelty to let 
them run in the pasture all day, being only 
watered in the morning before they dre 
turned vut, and at night when they come in. 
There should be some place where they can 
drink when they wish. We would not like 


least get a pure bred bull and grade up the 
herd to the required quality, saving the 
heifer calves from the best cows, and con- 


raise the temperature by adding hot water | tinue with the pure-bred sire until there is 
| directly to the cream. It destroys the color | but one part out of sixteen or thirty-two 
and makes a weak, spongy-bodied butter. 


that is not pure bred. For practical dairy- 
ing it will then be as good as the pure bred. 
+ >< 
Orchard and Garden. 


Professor Howard of the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station gives ina late number of 
; American Gardening some interesting fig- 
; uresin regard to the result of irrigating 
| strawberries there last season, which was a 
| very dry one in Missouri, so that it was es- 
timated that one-half the plants in the State 
were destroyed. He had five varieties in 
rows one hundred feet long. Of each onea 
row was irrigated and one was not. Cap- 
tain Jack not irrigated produced three 
quarts per row, and irrigated twelve 
quarts. Aroma without irrigation pro- 
duced eight quarts, and irrigated fifty 
quarts. Bubach not irrigated produced 
thirty-six quarts, and _ irrigated forty- 
nine quarts. Clyde not irrigated pro- 
duced eight quarts, and irrigated forty- 
seven quarts. Gandy produced twenty 
quarts without irrigation, and thirty-four 
quarts where irrigated. This last isa late 
variety, and it might be that it stands 
drought better than some others. This 
water was appliedduring the summer. He: 
also said that the dry rows produced but 
very few runners, while those that were 
irrigated were a perfect mass of plants in 
the fall, and he estimated that to a nursery- 
man the value of the new plants, at the 
prices which prevailed last winter and this 
spring, would have been from $500 to $800 
per acre. 


A six-year-old currant farm of six acres, 
in Greenfield, Indiana, is reported as yield- 
ing 1000 crates of 24 quarts each this year, 
which sell at an average of $1.35 a crate, 
or 32 cents a quart. ‘here are from 100 to 
150 pickers employed, mostly children from 
eight to fifteen years old, who are paid five 
cents a gallon for picking, although the 
usual price is but one cent a quart, but the 
price of currants has been a little higher 
this year, and the pickers share the benefits 
of the increase. At this rate they earn 
from 75 cents to $1.25 a day, while the 
owner nets about $100 per acre above all 
expenses. The bushes are not expected to 
reach their largest yield until ten years old, 
and will then remain about at the same 
average for many years. 


The Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion report that they have found it com- 
paratively easy to grow blueberries from 
seed. They used good potting soil, to which 
leaf mould had been added, washed the seed 
from the pulp, and allowed it to freeze dur- 
ing the winter, then sowed it in the spring 
thickly on the surface of the soil, packed it 
down with a board, and covered with a 
slight sprinkling of soil. They were handled 
once, and later in the summer were trans- 
ferred to a cold frame, where they were 
covered with litter during the winter. The 
next spring they were transplanted into 
beds, shaded until established, and made 
a good growth during the summer. 
They say the low blueberry, vaccin- 
eum Pennsylvanicum, will fruit in three or 
four years, while the high bush, vaccineum 
corynbosum, requires from four to six 
| years. Wethink the shortest period they 











and ould plant more trees to induce them | be used, as well as the previous crop grown. 
to come, as they destroy insects that are not | For example, a heavy black soil known to 
destroyed by spraying. | be rich in decaying vegetable matter, needs 
| The growing of cucumbers for pickles at | little black plant food ammonia, and the 


| Farmingdale. N. Y., was threatened with | $4me is true when a good, strong clover sod 


| utter destruction by the blight of the ‘8 tu:ned down. 


| cucumber vine. The production fell off| The season has moreor less influence also, 
| from 100,000 to 125,000 per acre to 25,000, | 8° that, as a matter of fact, there is no sure 
| and in some cases to 15,000. The experi- | formula for making mixtures beforehand to 
| ment station was called on for help, and they | suit all possible contingencies. The best 
| quickly found that the blight could be | plan by all means is to supply the plant 

checked by spraying with the Bordeaux | food the crop will need to make a full 
| mixture. The vines are sprayed about once growth. It is, of course, not certain that a 
| a week or ten days, until the picking is | full crop will be made, as the weather may 
| over, Three men spray a field, one to | be unfavorable or the crop more or less fail 
| drive the machine and do the pumping | ffom many reasons, but, should the season 
| and two to handle the pipes, one on each | Prove good, a full crop will be obtained if a 





afford to purchase the pure-bred cows, at | 


side, each spraying four rows, besides the 
| one under the wagon. While the vines are 
| small they can handle about an acre an 


| hour, and the cost is estimated at about 86 


|per acre. This still leaves a handsome | 


| profit in this crop, which is one of the im- 


portant ones in some parts of Long Island. | 


| The secretary of agriculture in Pennsyl- | 


vania says that a personal investigation 

made by him two years ago revealed the 

fact that a single preserving establishment 
| purchased 575 acres of sweet corn, 375 acres 
| Of. peaches, 125 acres of string beans, 50 
| acres of Lima beans, 350 acres of squash, 75 
‘acres of pumpkins, 12 acres of rhubarb, in 
addition to 35,000 bushels apples, 7900 bush- 
els pears, 10,000 bushels plums, 1500 bushels 


quarts strawberries and 50,000 quarts black- 


| full supply of plant food is used, and the 
| probabilities are that a short crop will re- 
| sult if not enough plant food is used. We 
now come to the matter of what constitutes 
a proper mixture of plant food for any given 
| crop. 

The proportioning of plant food in a fer- 
tilizer mixture is largely a matter of guess 
in most cases, there being little to guide in 
the experimental work up to date. The 
most commonly used guide is the plant food 
actually taken up by the crop. As the crop 
has actually used this quantity, taken it 
from the soil, it seems probable that the 
crop best knows its own needs, as nature 
aoes very little hit or miss experimenting. 
| Therefore, we cannot go far wrong in 

imitating the plant food needs expressed by 


quinces, 300,000 quarts raspberries, 50,000 | the plant itself. Even in this there are 


| differences of opinion. Some take the har- 


| berries. | vested portion of the crop only, others the 


He says the number of bushels of peaches | full crop, straw, stubble, leaves, etc. As 
and apricots could not be given at the time | plant food is needed quité as badly for the 
of the inquiry. About fifty tons of cherries | more useless parts of a crop as for the more 
were also canned. There were also goose- | valuable portion, it seems likely that the 
berries, blueberries, crabapples and cur- full crop should be taken as a standard. 
rants put up in large quantities. These; The following table shows the actual 


figures show how valuable such an estab- plant food taken up by a crop of fairly good 
lishment can be to a community, and are | yield per acre. ' 


worth the serious consideration of farming | Phosphoric 








people in this State. Crop. Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. 
> Red Clover ee oe 147 tbs 118 ths 30 ths 

| Crimson Clover ..132 ** 129 ** 34 ** 

Profitable Dairying. | Cow Peas.........135 “ 90 “« 29 «* 

z q : | Alfalfa 494 “ 97 « 
Usually it may be said that the most | Soja Bean. 126 “ 48 “ 
profitable form of farm is that branch which | Timothy = yi = , 
requires the strictest attention, intelligence | Gorn.._!””” 78 58“ 
and hard work. This is because compara- — - 44 ** 16 
tively few are willing to pay the price for potatoes 22722777 69 « a a as 
the success, and consequently the market Beets.............150 “ oat ‘* 45“ 


is not overstocked with the products. But| The first five crops on the list are legumes, 
there are, of course, many in these difficult and need very little plant food nitrogen 
branches of farming who do not make hard (ammonia). The other crops when grown 
work of them, nor do they makea profitable | in rotation, which includes a legume, do not 
success of It. ' need more than half the nitrogen indicated 
There is no work on the farm that should | by the table, as the legume furnishes in 
occupy the attention and intelligence of the Toots and stubble a large quantity of plant- 
farmer more than dairying, and,as arule, food nitrogen. Phosphoric acid is very apt 
this pays better profits than most others, | to take insoluble form in the soil and thus 
but only in proportion to the price paid. | be removed from its usefulness as plant 
Sometimes dairying is not profitable, simply 00d, and on this account the phosphoric 
because the man carries it on too small a | acid is usually doubled in fertilizers; that is, 
scale. In order to secure the best results, | twice the quantity is appliedas is actually 
the work should be on a large scale, for then | required for the uses of the crop. Potash 
many conveniences can be afforded which | alone of the three elements is uninfluenced 
are not possible on the small dairy. If one | by outside conditions. 
is to select this branch of agriculture for a | Revising the table co suit these conditions 


living, he should have as many cows as he | 


we have as the actual fertilizer needs per 





can properly feed and handle. | acre :-— venenatis 
There should be a definite relationship | Crop. Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. 
between the size of the farm and number of | Ree rien of ------ Ths 118 ths 60 ths 
cows, but where land is high and difficult to Gow Peas.“ a = 
get, modern methods of intensive farming | Alfalfa..........- - 494“ 194“ 
should be followed to make the products as | 50j@ Beans . ie = ws 

P «, 2. | timothy ........ 107 78 

large as possible from the land. Also, it is | Oats ..2..-.- -.. 62 “ 61 “ 48“ 
well on such farms to adopt winter dairy- | fone SEERA : Mr = . = sa 
ing. This pays the best where the farm is | — ia “ 30 * ig « 
near a large market, and where land is high | Potatoes........- 69 * 109 “ 40 
Reets.........--- 150 “ 221 “ 9 “ 


priced. Itis cheaper to summer the cows | 
than to winter them, but by making them!| Expressed in terms of commercial fertil- 
produce wel) in winter, when milk, cheese izer, the formula and pounds per acre 
and butter are at their highest, we get | should be as follows: 


large returns for the food. | Crop. Nitrogen. Potash. Kel Lbs. 

One should. make it a business then to | Red Clover.... p.c. 11p.c. 6p.c. 1000 
farm the land intensively through the sum- | po oth ea .- 5 > i a 1000 
mer, making it produce several crops for Alfalfa......... 16 « 6 « oa 
winter feeding. One could learn afew good | Soja Beans.... “* 12 “ 10 “ 1000 
points in this respect from the market gar- ba ve 3 3 : ie a 
deners near cities, who fertilize and culti- | Corn ........... 1* g « 1 “ 1000 
vate their land continually, so that two and | Buckwheat .... - S Sipe . 
sometimes three heavy cropsare taken from | potatoes ....... 3 “ 5 Q « 2000 
the farm in one season. By such methods | Beets .......... 5“ 7° ie 3000 


the dairyman who tried winter dairying Of course, fertilizers of the above com- 
coujd raise more food and get more profits | position are very rarely found in trade, nor 
from his work. E. P. SMITH. | are the quantities used in actual practice, 
Ohio. Aga, except by the very successful farmers; but 
— the facts are that the crops named actually 
Maine Farm Notes. use the quantities given, and if these are 
The crops in this section are as good as | nct supplied, the soil is gradually being ex- 
could be expected with rain every other day | hausted. It is true that legumes grown in 
and not a real warm day during the past | rotation lessen the nitrogen necessary, so 
month. The vat crop is extra, all the | that those figures are needlessly large except 
trouble thus far being from lodging. The | where legumes are not grown. _ 
showers have driven them down in places V. J. LANCE. 
quite badly. Patatoes have made a great > 
growth of tops, while the tubers are uf ex-| Cresceus (2.02}) is rapidly getting into 
cellent quality. The rust is beginning to | record-breaking form. He stepped a mile 
develop and there are some indications of | in 2.044 at Indianapolis, Ind., on the 2ist 
rot, though I have seen no rot as yet. inst., and faced a strong breeze part of the 
Squashes, pumpkins and rutabagas are | way. The last half was in 1.017, and last 
flourishing. The season seems to have been | quarter in 30} seconds. 
| 
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Best Age to Breed. 

One of the questions that is presented to 
a breeder of race horses is at what age a 
stallion or mare is most likely to sire or pro- 
duce the fastest and best foals. Sound 
common sense will suggest to every prac- 
tical breeder that it is when the animals are 
in the most vigorous condition, ‘in the 
prime of life,” and in a perfectly healthy 
condition. 

It has sometimes happened, however, that 
certain stallions have got speed of a higher 
order and with greater uniformity when 
well advanced in years than they did when 
young or in their prime. The reason for 
this may be, and in some cases unquestion- 
ably has been, that a better class of mares 
were sent to them late in life than when 
they were young. 

The principles and methods of breeding 
for speed are much the same, especially as 
regards selection, whether the gait be 
trotting, pacing or running. The most in- 
telligent and successful breeders of race 
horses in Englaitd, and that i3 equivalent to 
saying in the world, reached the conclusion 
many years ago that at least one of the 
parents, either the stallion or the mare, 
should be of mature age, in order that the 
offspring should prove race winners, and 
that when mares are put to breeding at two 
and three years of age the stallions with | 
which they are mated should be at least | 
from eight to twelve years old. | 

‘The general opinion of breeders has been | 
that if both animals are young and imma- | 
ture or old and feeble, the offspring are lia- | 
ble to be small or weak or both. 

Some of the best horses ever produced in 
this country, however, were the offspring of 
stallions that were well advanced in life. 
The noted first English Derby winner, 
Diomed, did more to improve the speed and 
racing qualities of American horses than all | 
the other stallions that had ever been im- | 
ported up to his time. Tables showing 
the time made in all of the best races 
in this country for heats of one, two, three 
and four miles, from the earliest days of | 
racing up to the year 1843, show that out of 
a total number of ninety best records from 
one to four miles, the winners of sixty-nine 
out of the ninety trace directly through 
their sires to imported Diomed, while the 
winners of thirteen of the other twenty-one 
trace to Diomed through their dams. 

This is a most remarkable showing, but 
the tables were prepared by one of the most 
careful compilers of his day, J. S. Skinner, 
and his only purpose seems to have been to 
show what the best records were. They prove 
conclusively, however, that the direct de-| 
scendants of Diomed had won more than 
three times as many of the fastest American 
records as had been won by the descendants 
of all the other stallions combined. 

Diomed was foaled in 1777, hence was 
twenty-two years old when he reached | 
America in 1799. Sir Archy was unquestion- 
ably the best of Diomed’s get both as a race 
horse and as a progenitor of race winners. 
Sir Archy was foaled in 1805, hence Diomed 
was twerty-seven years old when Sir Archy 
was begotten. The dam of Sir Archy was 
only nine years old, however,the season that 
she gave birth to him. The season that 
Diomed was twenty-eight years old he got 
Duroc, sire of the famous American 
Eclipse, and he also got several others 
the same season, which became greatly 
distinguished. One of them was General 
Jackson’s noted race winner Truxton; 
another was the dam of Sir Henry. The 
latter was got by Sir Archy, named above. 
The most famous of Diomed’s progeny trace 
to him through Sir Archy and Duroc. The 
most successful race horse that Duroe got 
was American Eclipse, and American 
Eclipse was also his most successful son 
as a perpetuator of race-winning speed. 
Duroe, however, was only seven years old 
when he got American Eclipse. | 

Imported Messenger did more to transmit | 
and perpetuate the trotting gait and the 
inclination to stick to the trot when urged | 
for speed than any and all horses ever 
brought to this country. He was running | 
bred and was raced quite successfully in | 
England. The most successful race winner | 
that he got in this country was Miller’s 
Damsel, and she was foaled in 1802. Mes- 
senger was foaled in 1780, hence was twenty- 
one years old, or considerably past his 
prime, when he got this mare. Miller’s | 
Damsel, got by Messenger when he was 
twenty-one years old, was mated with 
(uroe, that was got by imported Diomed 
when twenty-eight years old, and the result 
was American Eclipse, one of the best long- | 
distance race horses that had ever been | 
raised in the North up to his day. 

When Messenger was twenty-two years 
old he got Bishop’s Hambletonian, the 
best race horse that he ever got except- 
ing Miller’s Damsel. The second dam of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was by Bishop’s 
Hambletonian. | 

The most successful son of imported | 
Messenger as a progenitor of trotting action 
and trotting inclination was Mambrino, 
whose dam was athoroughbred daughter of 
imported Sour Crout. Mambrino was foaled 
in 1806, hence Messenger was twenty-five 
years old the season that he got Mambrino. 
The sonof Mambrino that was most suc- | 
cessful in perpetuating the trotting gait and | 
the inclination to stick to the trot when at | 
speed was Abdallah, and Mambrino was | 
sixteen years old when he got Abdallah. 

Abdallah was twenty-five years old when | 
he got the renowned trotting sire, Rysdyk’s | 
Hambletonian. The Charles Kent mare | 

| 
| 





must have been pretty well along in years 
when she produced Rysdyk’s Hambleto 
nian, for she had changed hands _ several 
times and was used up by being driven on | 
the roads in the vicinity of New York city 
before she was used asa brood mare. She 
had also produced several foals before she | 
brought Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 

The five best sons of Rysdyk’s Hambleto 
nian as sires and perpetrators of standard 
speed were Alexander’s Abdallah, George | 
Wilkes, Electioneer, Happy Medium and | 
Strathmore. Hambletonian was only two | 
years old when he got Alexander’s Abdal- | 
lah, was six years old when he got George | 
Wilkes, eighteen when he got Electioneer, 
thirteen when he got Happy Medium and 
sixteen when he got Strathmore. 

The dams of Alexander’s Abdallah, 
George Wilkes and Electioneer were all 
young at the time they produced those noted 
sires, but Princess (2.30) was seventeen 
years old when she produced Happy Me- 
dium. Engineer 2d was twelve years old 
when he got the old-time world’s trotting | 
champion Lady Suffolk (2.294). Kentucky | 
Hunter was eight years old when he got | 
Flora Temple (2.193), and Madam Temple | 
was only five the year that Flora was foaled. | 

Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was eight years | 
old when he got Dexter (2.17}), and Clara, | 
Dexter’s dam, was ten the year that she pro- | 
duced him. Alexander’s Abdallah was but 
four years old when he got that greatest of | 
all campaigners, Goldsmith Maid (2.14), but | 
old Ab must have been about seventeen 
years old the season that she produced this 
wonderful trotter. Conklin’s Abdallah was | 
thirteen yearsold when he got Rarus (2.13}), | 





| cents for boxes. 
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and Nancy Awful was ten years old tke 


| season that she produced him. Volunteer 


was fourteen years old the season when he 
got St. Julien (2.114), that lowered the 
world’s trotting record to 2.12}, but Flora, 
the dam of St. Julien, was only eight years 
old the season that she produced him. 
Dictator was fourteen years old when he 
got Jay-Eye-See (2.10), and Midnight, his 
dam, was thirteen the year he was foaled. 
Harold was nine years old when he got 
Maud S. (2.08#), and Miss Russell was also 
nine years old the season that she produced 
Maud S. Electioneer was seventeen years 
old when he got Sunol (2.08}), and her dam, 
Waxana, was eight the year that Sunol was 


| foaled. Arion (2.07}), the fastest of the get 


of Electioneer, was got when the latter was 
twenty years old, and Manette, the dam of 
Arion, was eleven years old the season that 
she produced him. 

Happy Medium was twenty-two years old 
when he got Naney Hanks (2.04), and Nancy 
Lee was eight years old when she produced 
this 2.04 trotter. Patronage was only seven 
years old when he got Alix (2.03%), and 
Atlanta was only five years old when she 
produced this world’s champion trotting 


mare. ‘ 
Chimes was eight years old the season 


that he sired The Abbot (2.03}), and Nettie 
King (2.20t) was six when she produced 
this world’s champion trotting gelding. 
Robert McGregor (2.175) was twenty-two 


| years old when he got that greatest of all 


trotters, Cresceus (2.02}), and Mabel was 
fourteen years old the year that she pro- 
duced this king of champions. The sum of 


| the ages of the sire and dam of Cresceus is 
| greater than that of the sireand dam of any 


other of the world’s champions. The dam 


'of Goldsmith Maid, however, was older 


than any other mare was at the time she 
produced a world’s champion. 

It appears from the above, that while the 
sires and dams of a majority of the world’s 
champions were comparatively young ani- 
mals, yet at least two of the most noted of 
them were from parents one or both of 
which were quite well along in years. 

George Wilkes was seventeen years old 
when he got Red Wilkes, eighteen when he 
got Onward (2.25}), nineteen when he got 
Alcantara (2.23), twenty when he sired 
Aleyone (2.27), twenty-one when he got 
Guy Wilkes (2.15}), twenty-three when he 


got Wilton (2.19}), and twenty-four when he 


| got his most noted progenitor of stake win- 
| ners, Baron Wilkes (2.18). 


Mares that are young and robust will 


| produce strong, vigorous offspring by 


sires that have been in service many 

years. Most horsemen would prefer to 

take their chances with an animal that was 

got by an aged sire and from a rugged, 

young mare than that got bya young stall- 

ion and out of a mare enfeebled by age. 
————___~-> oe 

Butter Market. 

The receipts of butter are increasing, and 
the prices are about a half-cent lower than 
Jast week. Very few are asking over 21 
cents for round lots, and buyers want to get 
them for 205 cents. Best marks of Eastern 
creamery are held at 20 cents, fair to good at 
17 to 19 cents. Firsts are 19} to 20 cents and 
seconds at 19 cents. Boxes and prints in 
demand at 22 cents for prints and 214 to 22 
Northern creamery, 
Northern dairy 20 to 21 cents, common to 
good 18 to 19 cents. Dairy in tubs, Vermont 
extra 195 cents and New York 19 cents. 





| Imitation creamery is 164 to 174 cents and 
' ladle 164 to 17 cents. Renovated butter 17 


to 18 cents. Jobbing rates 1 to 2 cents 
above these wholesaie rates. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Aug. 16 were 27,662 tubs and 
25,420 boxes, a total weight of 1,516,826 
pounds, against 1,696,930 pounds the previ- 
ous week, and 1,170,315 pounds the corre- 
sponding week last week. 

There were no exports of butter from 
Boston last week. For the corresponding 
week last year the exports were 6700 pounds 
From New York 1606 packages were ex- 
ported during the week- Montreal sent off 
11,621 packages, against 26,066 packages 
corresponding week last year. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 217,057 tubs, against 
186,425 tubs a year ago. The Eastern Com- 
pany holds a stock of 43,115 tubs, against 
29,443 tubs last year. With these added the 
total stock of butter in cold storage is 260,- 
172 tubs, against 215,868 tubs same time last 
year, an increase for this year of 44,304 tubs 
Last week the stock was increased 11,048 
tubs. while a year ago it was increased only 
1328 tubs. 





-><- ~ 
Boston Fish Market. 


Fresh fish are fairly plenty and prices 
about steady. Market cod are 1} to 2 cents, 
large 24 cents and steak 4 cents. Haddock, 
pollock and cusk 2 cents, hake 1} to 2 cents. 
and flounders 3 cents. Striped bass 16 cents, 
black 8 cents and sea bass 5 cents. Large 
mackerel sell at 18 cents each, medium at 
14 cents and small at 5 cents. Pompano 7 
cents, snappers and sheepshead 8 cents and 








Spanish mackerel 16 cents. Bluefish 
are 10 cents and _ whitefish 14 cents. 
Lake trout 8 cents and sea trout 4 
eents. White halibut from 6 to 8 cents, 
gray and chicken 7 cents, swordfish 
8 cents, yellow perch 7 cents and white 
peren 10 cents, piexerel 15 cents and scarce. 
Tautog 4cents and seup 5 cents a pound. 
Eistern salmon sell at 3) cants a pound and 
Western at 15 cents. Eels and fresh tongues 
are steady at 10 cents and cheeks at 8 cents. 
Frogs legs quiet at $1.25 a dozen. Clams in 
fair demand at 59 cents agallon, or $3 a bar- 
rél_ in the shell. Shrimps $1 a gallon. Lob- 
sters 16a pound alive and 18 cents boiled. 
Oysters dull at $1.20 a gallon. 
le PRA 


New York Market. . 


Potatoes are in liberal supply, and Jersey 
or Long Island round are $1 to $1.25 a 
barrel, long 87 cents to $1.12. Sweets in 
light receipt. Yellow at $2 to $2.75 a barrel, 
white yams $1.50 to $2.25, and red $1.50 tu 
$2. Red onions plenty and weak, but prime 
lots of white or yellow are firm. Ken- 
tucky $2 to $2.25 a barrel. Long Island 
red $1.75 to $2. Connecticut red $1.25 
to $1.50, white or vellow $2 to $2.50. 
Orange County red $1 to $1.25 a bag, 
yellow $1.25 to $1.75, and white $1.75 to 
$2.50. Beets 75 cents to $1 per 100 bunches, 
and carrots 50 to 75 cents. Celery 10 to 20 
cents a dozen for Michigan, 10 to 40 cents 
for Jersey, and 20 to 40 cents for State. 
Radishes 50 to 75 cents a hundred bunches, 
and rhubarb $1.50 to $2.50. Russia turnips 
50 to 75 centsa barrel. Squash 25 to 50 cents 
a barrel for white, and Crookneck 75 cents 
to $1 for Marrow. 

Cabbages plenty at $2 to $2.50 a hundred. 
Caulitlowers irregular in quality at 75 cents 
to $2.25 a barrel. Green corn in good de- 
mand, Hackensack 60 to $1.25 per hundred, 
and other Jersey 50 cents to $1. Cucumbers 
Jersey 75 cents to $1 a barrel. Pickling, 
up river, $2 to $2.75 per thousand, and 
Jersey $1.25 to $2. Peppers 65 to75 cents a 
barrel. Egg plants 75 cents to$1 a barrel, 
40 to 50 cents a box. Lettuce, five-dozen 
eases, western New York $1.25 to $2.25, 
Boston $1.50 to 82. Okra, half-barrel bas- 
ket, $1 to $1.25. String beans steady at 50 
cents to $1 a bag, 75 cents to $1.25 a basket, 
Lima beans, potato $1.50to $2a bag, and 
flat $1 to $1.25. Green peas S1 to $1.75 a 
bag for Telephone, others $1 to $2 a basket. 
Tomatoes are more plenty and lower, Jersey 
Acme 40 to 60 cents a box, common 25 to 35 
cents, Monmouth County faney 50 to 75 
cents and common 30 to 40 cents. 

Apples are in liberal supply, but demand 
is good, and they are firm. Alexander $2 to 
83 a barrel, Twenty-Ounce $1.75 to $2.75, 
Gravenstein $1.50 to $2.50, Duchess $1.75 to 
$2.75, Red Astrachan, Strawberry, Codling 
and Maiden’s Blush $1.25 to $2.25, Nyack 
Pippin $1.25 to $2, Orange $1.25 to $1.75. 
Open-head barrels $1 to $2, and windfalls 75 
cents to $1.25. Pears in fair demand. Cath- 
erine $1.50 to $2.25 a barrel, Clapp’s Favorite 
$2 to $2.75, Bartlett $2 to $2.25, Bell 
and Watermelon $1.50 to $2, Southern 
Keifer $1 to $1.50, and common cooking 
$1.25 to $1.75. Peaches in moderate supply 
and selling well. Maryland and Delaware 
75 cents to $1.50 a earrier, regular size, 50 
cents to $1 for smail baskets, fancy yellow 
80 cents to $1, common 65 to 75 cents, red and 
white faney 65 to 85 cents, plain 50 to 60 
cents, common 30 to 40 cents. Jersey 35 to 75 
cents a basket. Plums, 8 pound baskets 
15 to 20cents. Grapes, Niagara, $1 to $1.25 
acase. Delaware, 60 cents to $1.25, black, 
75 cents to $1.00, 15 to 20 cents a basket. 
Champion, 50 to 75 cents a case. Mountain 
blue huckleberries 5 to 8 cents a quart, 
others 4 to 7 cents, and blackberries 6 to 10 
cents. Muskmelons, Baltimore fancy, 60 
cents to $1 a basket, average 40 to 50 cents. 
Jersey, 50 to 75 cents a barrel. Rocky Ford, 
Col. Gem $2.50 to $3.50 a case and New 
Mexican Gem $2 to $2.50. Watermelons 
from $60 to $200a car and $5to $15 per 
hundred. 








Growing Wormwood. 


With the disposal of the product for this 
year, Leander 8S. Drew of Lodi, Wis., ac- 
cording to the Indianapolis News, closes the 
work of one-half a century as a producer of 
the oil of wormwood. From the plants 
grown upon one, hundred acres of rich 
valley land the oil is distilled, and- this 
queer husbandman bears the unique dis- 
tinction of being the greatest producer and 
of having the most extensive wormwood 
works in the Unite® states, if not in the 
world. 

The farm lies between the shores of Crys- 
tal Lake and the main traveled road, ex- 


‘tending from Lodi to Prairie-du-Sac. The 


residence and distillery are hidden away 
behind a bluff-like hill, and at the end of a 
long, winding road, ‘guarded by a massive 
farmer’s gate. Sosecluded is the place, and 
so unexpectedly does the wayfarer come in 
sight of it, that one might suppose he was 
approaching a spot where Kentucky moon- 
shine is made, beyond the pale of the wan- 
dering revenue collector. 





i 
The wormwood plants are grown on the | when the certainty of a term in the penitentiary 
| for the practice of docking will put a stop to the 


) ernel, senseless and unsightly mutilation of the 


farm in about the same manner as corn, 
oats and other cereals. The plants grow 
from two to three feet high. They are light 
in color, and have the appearance of being 
covered with dew. As soonas the unattrac- 
tive purple blossoms appear the cutting and 
distilling begin. By means of an ordinary 
mowing-machine, with a dropper attach- 
ment, the plants are cut down, and left i 


large bundles to wilt in the hot summer sun. } 


As soon as they become wilted and flaccid 
they are loaded on wagons anu hauled to the 
distillery, where a big iron fork comes down 
into the load. By means of a rope and pul- 
ley, the fork with its burden is hauled up- 
ward to a little car on rails, where an auto- 
matic attachment is quickly made. In no 
time the car rolls to the opening over the 
large vat, when there is a jerk to the trip 
yopes, and the bunch of wormwood shrub- 
bery is dropped into the vat. This is re- 
peated until the vat is filled to the top with 
the aromatic plant. 

In the engine-room adjoining there is a 
boiler. By twisting a valve the steam is 
turned into the vat so that every stem and 
leaf of the hoary plant is immersed in the 
steam, and must yield the essential oil. 
From the vat the steam passes into the con- 
densing pipes, laden with oil from the herb. 
The pipes are submerged in cold water 
basins made out of cement, and there the 
oil collects, drop by drop, to find its way 
through a small opening toa vessel prepared 
to receive it. 

The oil, being of less specific gravity than 
water, collects at the top of the vessel pro- 
vided for the purpose. The can into which 
the drops of oil and water fall is provided 
with a spout which almost reaches the top 
of the vessel, making it appear like a gar- 
dener’s water pot. Out of this spout flows 
the floating oil. There comes atime in the 
process when the receiving vessel will hold 
no more of the oil, and this stage is known 
by the bitter liquid escaping through the 
opening where the water is to flow away. 
The produce is then poured into the ship- 
ping flasks to be sent away to the Eastern 
markets. 

As soon as all of the oil has been secured 
from the plants in the vats, the iron fork is 
sent down into it and brings forth the steam- 
irg stems and leaves. Many people cannot 
work with the plant because of the odor. 

There are about five hundred wormwood 
farms in the United States, two of which 
are owned by Mr. Drew. The demand for 
the oil is much greater than the supply. 
Much of it is imported from Europe. Great 
tracts of land in Europe are devoted to its 
production, and the discovery of absinthe 
by two old Swiss women has stimulated the 
trade of the ‘‘ green-eyed beauty ”’ from the 
distilled juice of the plant. 

In the past fifty years the price of oil of 
wormwood has advanced from $1 to S6a 
pound, On account of the widespread use 
of absinthe, it is not anticipated that the 
price will ever touch the dollar mark again. 

The oil is used in making liniments and 
other remedies. It has a penetrating prop- 
erty possessed by no other oil, and when 
applied ‘‘ goes direct to the bone.”’ 





> 
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A Law Against Docking. 


It remained for the State of Michigan to take 
the lead against the brutal practice of docking 
horses. The Hon. Lincoln Rodgers of Muskegon, 
Mich., has been successful in having a law passed 
in his State making it a crime to “dock” a 
horse’s tail in that State, and compelling any one 
who brings a dock-tailed horse into the State to 
register the same with the county clerk of he 
county in which he resides. 

There 1s said to be a law against docking in the 
State of New York, but it might just as well be 
off the statute books as on them, for it is never 
enforced, although hundreds of cases could be 
found every year if the authorities chose to look 
forthem. Large numbers of ‘‘ green” horses 
are shipped to New York annually, and these all 
come in with their full, natural tails; many, very 
many of them, are sold “ with their tatls on,” to 
prove to the purchasers that the said horses are 
“fresh,” and not second handers. After their 
sale these same horses are seen in their new 
owner’s possession with a bit of a stump of a tail, 
and this “ circumstantial evidence” proves that 
by the orders of their new owner the horses’ tails 
were docked. On less circumstantial evidence 
than that a man has been hung, yet the authori- 
ties never dream of bringing a case of cruelty and 
deliberate mutilation against the new owners of 
the horses, and if any energetic defender of the 
horse’s rights attempted to do so, the case would 
be thrown out of court “ for lack of evidence.”’ 

The new Michigan law will not entirely pre- 
vent the use of dock-tailed horses in that State, 
as it will be possible to send a long-tailed horse 
to an adjoining State to have the mutilation per- 
formed, and then bring him back and register 
him, but the very fact of having to register the 
dock-tailed horses practically puts the owners 
under “ police supervision,” and nominally in 
the “ ticket-of-leave’’ class, a real or imagiiary 
situation that cannot be very pleasant to the 
owners of dock-tailed horses. Excepting at the 
borders of the State of Michigan the distance to 
be traveled to get the horse out of the limits of 
the State in order to be docked, and the accom- 
panying expense of this traveling, will also have 
a deterring effect against docking, and should 
the good example set by the State of Michigan 
be followed by other States, the time may come 


horse. 
The serious effect of docking, as subjecting the 
horse to torture for the balance of his life, is now 


joints, inside and out, but not at the present 
time, unless he is lame. Keep the hind toes very 
short, so as to lessen the leverage, and unless his 
hind legs are very crooked the puffs will proba 


bly disappear. 








Literature. | 


Mr. Edwin Reed, in the introduction to 
his work on ‘“‘ Francis Bacon, Our Shake- 
speare’”’ (with a hyphen), regrets that the 
value of the discussion of “two of the 
greatest thinkers of alltimes”’ is not clearly 
understood. He says: ‘‘ The Shake-speare 
poems and plays are comprised in about one 
thousand printed pages; the philosophical, 
literary and professional writings of Fran- 
cis Bacon the same number ; to analyze and 
compare them, almost page for page, tu 
show their relations to the era in which they 
were written and to the environment and 
personal aims of their authors, is an under- 
taking the educational influence of which, 
when prosecuted in the true historical spirit, 
cannot easily be overestimated.”” Mr. Reed 
treats of the coincidences occurring in the 
works of Shakespeare and Bacon. It is in- 
teresting to note how the same thought is 
expressed by both writers, although in 
different dress. The early acthorship and 
later works of Shakespeare the author dwells 
upon at length. The influence of Greek and 
Latin mythology is clearly shown in all the 
Shakespeare plays. Was Bacona poet’ Mr. 
Reed says: ‘‘To determine it as well as 
we can, let us select a passage from Mjl- 
ton’s prose and compare it with one from 
his poetry, the best in either instance that 
the genius of the author affords, and then 
do the same with Bacon.’”’ Having made 
the test, Mr. Reed quotes the opinions of 
eminent authorities, most of them agreeing 
Bacon possessed poetic powers. In conclu- 
sion comes the question, “Was not Bacon 
capable of writing Shakespeare’s plays even 
if he did not? ”’ Certainly, Mr. Reed has 
given us a critical work on this much- 
discussed question which shows great re- 
search and scholarship. [ Boston: Charles 
E. Goodspeed. Price, $2.50 net. | 


Those who enjoyed ‘Tales of the 
Cioister,”” by Elizabeth G. Jordan, will 
welcome “ Tales of Destiny.’’ Under this 
title the author has written several stories, 
all of them bearing the impress of the 
rony of fate. ‘A Voice in the World of 








very plainly seen everywhere on our streets. 
When docking first came in fashion only the 
horses of the rici: suffered, and these, for the sake 
of keeping them up in good flesh and its accom- 
panying swell appearance, were often protected 
against the flies while in the stable at least. 
When deprived of that protection against files 
that nature had originally provided the horse 
with, the poor animal was forced to suffer almost 
continuously witlronly sueh very occasional fre- 
lief as afforded by a fly net on rare occasions, or 
a sheet while in the stall. After a while the con- 
tinued exertion and unnatural action of “high 
stepping,” another senseless fad of fashionable 
society when the action is obtained by artificial 
weighting and rigging, caused the dock-tailed 
horse to break down, and he is sent to the auction 
ring’to be soid for anything he will bring. Per- 
haps a buyer for a minor express or delivery com. 
pany gets hold of him,and his days are spent 
hauling a wagon, interminglea with a hopeless 
task of fighting flies witha six-inch stump tail. 
The periods of rest between trips thus being 
destroyed by his fruitless battle against the inde- 
fatigable insects naturally has effect on his con- 
dition, and once again the sale ringis his destina- 
tion; this time a peddler gets him and his life be- 
comes even worse, for with more scanty rations, 
a Stall almost devoid of bedding and not evena 
sheet for protection against his tormenters, 
which in the foul-smelling stable are more than 
ordinarily numerous and persistent, the poor ani- 
mal gets worse and worse, until it becomes a bag 
of bones liberally spotted with sores and scars. 

In this miserable state itis seen on the street 
by a member of society, perchance even by its 
former owner or one of her intimate friends. Of 
course they fail to recognize the poor outcast ser- 
vant, but as they ride by behind another pair of 
horses, eventually destined for the same misery 
as the outcast, they are “ shocked ”’ and exclaim, 
‘Look at that wicked man driving that poor, 
miserable horse all over sores and bruises, the 
police ought to arrest him.’ Who was the 
originator of the horse’s pitiful condition, the 
peddler or the society lady who ordered the tail 
chopped off ‘“ because it was fashionable? ” 
Hundreds of outcast, dock-tail horses can now 
be seen on our gtreetsin the various grades of 
horse life, but always destined to take a step 
lower on the next occasion that they change 
hands. 

Last season the authorities of the Horse Show 
conceded a point by permitting long-tail saddle 
horses to compete in open class; if they could be 
induced to issue an edict to the effect that long- 
tail carriage horses would have equal chances for 
the ribbons’ with dock-tail ones, a great point 
towards the abolition of the cruel practice of 
docking would be gained, for it is through the 
medium ofthe ethies of fashion, and not through 
humaneness, that society will abolish the dock- 
tailed horse. 


‘Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 





W. H.: I have a work mare about twelve years 
old that when working warm days will breathe 
hard and fast. She does not sweat any, only 
under the harness. She will breathe hard for two 
or three hours after putting her in the stable. 
keep her in a stable, but she has had grass and 
is in good condition. Have owned her two years. 
She has not been overheated during that time to 
my knowledge. Please advise. 

Answer: The condition that you describe is 
that of asthma, and one difficult to wholly over- 
come. Do not feed her large quantities of hay at 
atime, and wet it, alsothe grain, and do not let 
her fill herself full of water, but give her a little 
ata time and often, and plenty at night. A little 
grass won’t hurt her. Place twenty drops of 
tincture of nux vomica in a quart of water, and 
give her one-half ounce on her tongue after meals 
until you see a change for the better. 

D. B. L.: [bought a four-year-old mare this 
spring that was in fine shape, with the exception 
of arash extending over her neck and body, 
which seems toitch intensely by the way she 
continuously bites herself. hese pimples will 
get better and the hair will come out where the 
were, after which a new lot of small pimples will 
break out again. She seems to do well and feels 
in good fettle when driven. What can I do to 
cure this trouble? 


Answer: The mare: in question is evidently 
suffering from some poisonous element in her 
system, which nature is trying to get rid of in the 
manner you describe. I would suggest the fol- 
lowing treatment: Powd. sulph. iron, two 
pounds; gentian, charcoal, bi-carb. soda, nit. 
potass. and coriander seed, of each one-half 
pound. Mix and give her a tablespoonful in dry 
bran and oats, three times a day, for one month 
or longer. As a local wash dissolve one dram of 
sulphuret of potassium in two gallons of water 
and sponge the body over with it once or twice a 
day until relieved. 


D.N.: Eight weeks ago I had my horse fi 
and blistered for a curb. Before’ doing fag 
was very sore in itand lame. The soreness has 
left, but he still hitches in it, and the swelling at 
this time seems as large as in the first place. 
Does the curb sadness xO away with jogging 
or je a the gmt a proper effect? The 
curb was small in the first place, 
years standing. ‘ . a 

Answer: He will probably travel a littie stiff 
until the swelling and soreness have entirely dis- 
appeared. Shower the joint twice a day and 
handrub dry. Absorption sometimes is a little 
ne but the cold water and massage will hasten 
t. 


N. P. W.: Please prescribe for the : 
I havea yearling gelding which has frre peom 
at the gambrel joint, both inside and outside. 
These pute are at thé usual site of a thorough- 

in. This colt is in first-class condition, and has 

een all winter. He is not broken, but has plenty 
of exercise. He is now running in_a pasture 
Both Sambrels ate affected alike. The joint is 

it. He we 

eleven months old. oan 





Answer: If he does not outgrow the pufts by 
next winter I should advise blistering both 


Pain” furnishes an instance which touches 
| upon the psychological question of sub-con- 
| sciousness. The experience of a patient 
| under the influence of ether may not seem 
| unreal after all, for who can explain every 
‘happening? ‘“ The Wife of a Hero” is a 
| pathetic episode of a wife’s blind devotion 
| to her husband, who has been cowardly in 
| battle, and under false misrepresentation 
|is made to appear a hero who died 
‘for his countrv. The — ever-turning 
of the wheel brings truth at last. 
| The stories are all of that class which 
| presents silent tragedies enacted in the lives 
| of our neighbors, while we simply note a va- 
cant place and pass on. The author shows 
| her talent in the manner she presents her 
| Characters. They are living, breathing 
| beings whose misery becomes self-evident 
'tothe reader without any special analysis 


| by the writer. [New York: Harper & Broth- 


ers. Price, $:.50. | 


|; Mount Olympus appears to be a different 
place than has been hitherto considered, 
judging from John Kendriek Bangs’ experi- 
ence at this abode of the gods. In “ Olym- 
| pian Nights’’ Mr. Bangs details the many 
changes which have been wrought in the 
characters of these immortals. Cupid is an 
elevator boy in the magnificent hotel of the 
gods, while Adonis takes turns with Nar- 
cissus in playing valet to the immortals. 
The fashions are also set by the latter two 
gods. The hotels are wonderful creations: 
** Whenever you want to pay a bill here, all 
| you have to do is to press the cash button 
| on the telesmere over there and they will 
| send the money up from the oftice.’’ 

*** But how shall I ever repay the oftice,’ 
| I cried. : 

' *** Press the button to the left of it, and 
they’ll send you up a receipt in full,’ he re- 
plied. * The hotel is run on the Olympian 
plan. All bills here are of that pleasing 
variety known as self-paying.’ ”’ 

The poor mortal from modern civilization 
is dragged about playing golf on Mars, 
where he hitsthe ball so hard that it flew 
around the planet, striking him on the back 
of the neck, much to the amusement of 
| Jupiter. He rideshome in Jove’s chariot. 
‘It lasted about half a millionth of a sec- 
ond, and for the first time in my life I knew 
how a telegram feels when it travels from 
New York to San Francisco, and gets there 
| apparently three hours before it was sent 
there, by the clock.’’ 

‘*Olympian Nights”? is full of these ab- 
surdities, original and foolishly amusing. 
[New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.25. 








In September, 1901, Dartmouth College 
celebrated the centennial of Daniel Web- 
ster’s graduation. Congressman Samuel 
W. McCall of this State was invited to 
deliver the oration, and the address has 
been brought out in book furm. Speaking 
of Webster’s career as a lawyer Mr. MeCall 
says: ** It is sometimes said of Webster that 
he was not learned in law. But in the vers 
best sense of the term he was a learned 
lawyer. If his mind was not an encyclo- 
pedia of cases it wasa storehouse of legal 
principles. He had the art of condensation, 
and would select the genuine points of his 
case and put them with unsurpassed sim- 
plicity and weight. His memory was pro- 
digious. The result of it all was that with 
his great natura) powers thus disciplined by 
forty years of practice, one would have been 
willing to back him, not merely asa_parlia- 
mentary Hercules, as Carlyle said, but asa 
legal Hercules, against the whole extant 
world.”’ 

Mr. McCall has placed Webster before the 
reader in an unprejudiced light. Clearly 
and concisely is he reviewed asa student, 
lawyer, orator and statesman. His great 
power as an orator was increased by his 
magnificent presence. To quote: ‘“ Ilis 
head was one of the largest and noblest ever 
borne upon human shoulders. He hada 
dark complexion, a broad and lofty brow, 
and large black eyes, usually full of repose, 
but in moments of excitement blazing with 
terrible intensity.”” The author after hav- 
ing dwelt upon Webster’s career asa lawyer 
and orator says: ‘“‘ We have seen him, 
too, the resolute and masterful statesman, 
not swayed by trifles, but aiming to govern 
according to far-sighted ‘policies a nation 


chief consequence to itself or mankind only 
as it faithfully adhered to them. He never 
outgrew the simple loves of his youth. 
‘Marshfield and the sea!’ he would cry, 
when the burdens of political life grew heavy 
upon him.’ These quotations will serve to 
illustrate the firm, steady light Mr. McCall 
throws upon the great statesman. [ Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 80 cents, 
net. ] 


»— 


Horsemen were greatly disappointed be- 
cause The Abbot was not able to race 
against Lord Derby on account of lameness. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 

We continuously read in books and papers 
that a few fowls in the country will keep 
and take care of themselves. Now, it is 
certain if you do leave them to take care of 
themselves you cannot expect them to take 
care of you. 

It is quite certain that if one does not take 
a personal interest in one’s fowls he should 
not keep them. For what is not worth your 
care and attention is not worth having. 

From our effort ts inspire confidence 
rather than fear it follows that our fowls, 
in place of being scared when we appear 
among them, have instinct enough to dis- 
cern in our presence a pledge of safety in- 
stead of an indication of danger. 

Light, sun, fresh airand plenty of clean 
water are the chief things indispensable to 
insure the welfare of poultry. 

Persons who have applied themselves to 
studying the habits of fowls soon become 
aware that attending to their general com- 


fort—that is, looking after them properly— | 


is of much more consequence than merely 
feeding them. This isthe reason why the 
French are so prosperous in their poultry 
farming; they grudge no time to see to the 
well-being of their stock, andin the end it 

y repays them for the care they have 
taken. 

Merely ornamental stock of any descrip- 
tion does not bring grist to the mill. 

In proportion to the good treatment our 
stoek receives it not only pays its owner by 
means of its augmented worth, but in the 
eyes of strangers, from the attention be- 
stowed upon it, becomes invested with in- 
creased value. Indeed, almost ordinary 
things grow to be thought choice if they be 
made much of by those persons to whom 
thev belong. 

With chickens, as with children, we only 
consult our own interests by attending 
studiously to their welfare, and it chiefly 
rests with us whether they prosper and 
live or miserably perish. 

Never stint the fowls in the variety or 
quality of their food. Good food is positive 
economy. 

Never feed in haste, but watch the pecul- 


iarities of taste in your flock and minister to | 


them. 

One fowl may starve, while the others 
revel in luxury. 

Their likes and dislikes must be studied, 
and no one kind of food forced upon them, 
to their disgust and consequent loss of con- 
dition and beauty. 

The starved fowl, like the starved child, 
will be characterized by a voracious appe- 
tite,—an appetite which, though satisfied 
to the full, will contribute but slowly to its 
improved condition. 

It is again most essential not to invent or 
to supply imaginary wants in fowls; they do 
not require coaxing to eat, and wherever 
food can be seen lying on the ground ina 
yard there is waste and mismanagement. 

Let every keeper of poultry remember 
these three most important truths: 

1. That overfeeding, whether by excess 
of quantity or excess of stimulating quality, 
is the cause of most of the usual diseases 
and deaths in the poultry yard. 

2, That a daily supply of green food, 
grass, cabbage or any other vegetable is 
most conducive to the health of poultry. 

3. That plenty of grit and some sunny 
place for the dust bath is an absolute re- 
quirement. 

Variety is one great charm in life. Variety 


we demand on our own tables, and variety | 
we must give also to our feathered favorites | 


if we would have them fulfil our expecta- 


tions. Our own appetites would flag were | 


the same diet to be presented to us day after 
day, excellent though that dish might be; 


in like manner we will find our poultry | 


droop if we present to them the same un- 
varying mess. 

The proper quantity of food must be given 
at stated hours. Doctors say that there is 
nothing worse than irregular meal times for 
humanity, and this is just as injurious in 


the case of our poultry. No success can be | 


expected where any time will do for feeding. 


Even poor food given regularly will be con- | 


ducive of better results than the best food 
fed in a slipshod manner. 

No definite scale can be given for the 
quantity of food which fowls require, as it 
must necessarily vary with the different 
breeds, sizes, ages, condition and health of 


Owned by William Shier, Marlette, Mich. 
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their own, and they should be separated from 
the others to prevent injury to the others. We 
can do no better than to study the flocks in 
this way and gradually sort out the prolific 
layers, the active and nervous ones, and the 
dull phlegmatic ones to form new flocks. 
Pennsylvania. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
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Poultry and Game. 


Trade in poultry is reported as very dull, 
even for adull season of the year. Northern 
and Eastern receipts are light, but there are 
not many of the best roasting cnickens that 
bring over 20 cents, while broilers are 
plenty and dull at 14 to 17 cents, only a few 
choice bringing 18 cents. Fuwls are in good 
demand, some choice small lots bringing 15 
cents, but the average receipts are 12 to 14 
cents. Green ducks are firm at 16to 18 cents 
and young geesethesame. Pigeons steady at 
$1.50 a dozen for choice and 75 cents to $1.25 
for fair to good. Western iced poultry 
steady but dull. Broilers 14 to 15 cents, 
fowls 12} to 14 cents for common to choice, 
old roosters 10 cents, and common to good 
turkeys 15 to 16 cents. Western frozen 
poultry at 14 to 15 cents for choice chickens, 
10 tu 12 cents for common to gool. Choice 
broilers are 124 cents, common 10 cents. 
Choice fowl 12 to 125 cents, and common to 
good 10 to 114 cents. Prime turkeys 20 to 21 
cents. Live poultry in only moderate sup- 
ply with steady demand. Fowl at 12 cents, 
chickens 12 to 13 cents, and roosters 7 to 8 
cents. 





ee. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There is a bountiful supply of vegetables 
in the market now and prices are lower. 
Beets are 50 to 60 cents a box and carrots 75 
cents. Parsnips $1.25 to $1.40. Flat turnips 
35 to 40 cents, and yellow $1.50a_ barrel. 
Connecticut yellow onions $2.75 a barrel, 
and native 75 to 85 cents a bushel box. Leek 
| 50 to 60 cents adozen and chives $1. Rad- 
| ishes 40 cents a box. Celery coming pretty 
good now at 75 cents to$1 adozen. Cucum- 
bers $1.50 to $2a box. Peppers are scarce 
at $1 to $1.50a crate. Tomatoes, hothouse, 
'5to6 cents a pound, and field grown $1 to 
$1.50a bushel. Egg plant $1.25 a dozen. 
Marrow squash $2.50 a barrel crate, and 
| white or Crookneck 30 to 40 cents a dozen. 
| Mushrooms have been scarce at $2 to $2.50 
| a pound. 
| Cabbages are easy at $2 to $4 per hun- 
| dred, 60 cents to $1 a barrel. Cauliflowers 





| of fair size sell for 10 to 124 cents each. Let- 


tuce at 25 to 30 cents a dozen, and spinach at 


the fowls; and with the seasons of the year, | 20 to 30 cents a box. Romaine, escarole and 


and the temperature of the season, much 
more food being necessary to keep up the 
proper degree of animal heat in winter than 
summer, and the amount of seeds, insects, | 
vegetables and other food that they may 


pick up ina run of more or less extent. 


Half-fed fowls never pay, whether kept | 
for the table or to produce eggs. A fowl | 
cannot get fat for the table nor produce eggs 
on little or ne food. A hen producing eggs 
will eat nearly twice as much food as at any | 
other time. 

To feed poultry requires both judgment | 
and constant attention; and since these are | 
far from being general attainments among 
poultry men, hence the unsatisfactory state 
both for themselves and their fowls. I) 
know of no other business in which the | 
neglect of little things is so disastrous as in 
the poultry business.—Commercial Poultry. | 

> | 
Overfeeding of Chickens. 
This so seldom happens that it may seem | 





alittle strange to call attention to it, but | 
overfeeding in connection with too little 
exercise is so common that many might 
profit by considering the question. Feed 
the chickens with a liberal diet of corn- | 
meal, mash, oats, bran and middlings, and 
f they do not take much exercise they will 
become dumpy and heavy, and some will 
wtually die over night without any appar- 
ent cause, Some chickens are naturally 
wtive enough to take all the exercise | 
hey need to keep their systems in good | 
ondition, but there are others constitu- 
onally lazy, and they will fatten them- 
elves to death, and never attempt to work | 
{the great amount of food accumulating | 

i their systems. They become lazier the 
lore they eat of the heavy food. One must 
such instances either reduce the quantity 
id quality of the food or make the chickens | 
ike more exercise. The latter is not | 
ways satisfactory because of the effect it | 
is upon their egg laying. | 
he best method is to study the food ques- | 
n. Wemust learn something about the | 
lividuality of our flocks in order to under- 
ind their needs properly. Some breeds | 

+ so much more active and nervous than | 
ers that the same rations and treatment | 

ll not apply to them as to some others. | 
le nervous, restless chickens should be | 
ule to flock together. They would pine 
vay and die if confined ina narrow en-| 
osure where the dull, heavy chickens 
‘ight find ideal quarters. A defective 


ick needs heavy feeding to bring them up, | 
iid an overfed flock needs smaller rations 
‘nd a little more exercise. | 
\s the flock is fed it will be found that | 


ome individuals will show peculiarities of 


| while farmers are well contented with 


‘is lower, at $14 to $15, tangled rye at $10 to 


| chicory at $1 to $1.25 a dozen. Good string 


beans sell at $1.25 to $1.75 a bushel, but 
there are some lower priced. Horticultural 
shell beans 65 to 75 cents a box, and green 
corn from 60 to 75 cents. 

Potatoes are coming slowly, but the 
demand is light, and prices are $1.60 a bar- 
rel for native or Rhode Island Rose and 
Hebron, $1.50 for Jersey. In bulk Rose 


and Hebron at 45 cents, and Jersey round | 


white at 48 to 50 cents. Sweet potatoes in 
small supply. Norfolk yellow $3.25 to $3.50 
a barrel, Eastern Shore $3 to $3.25, North 
Carolina 82.75 to 83.25, red or white hard 
to sell at $1.50 to $2. 

ao 


The Hay Trade. 


The late season, poor quality of new goods 
and bad weather for shipment have com- 
bined to keep the prices up on hay, and 
especially on prime and No.1 stock, which 
are scarce in Eastern markets. Buyers are 
hoping for different conditions later on, 








present rates. 

Boston received only 96 cars of hay, of 
whigh 20 were billed for export, and 20 cars 
of straw; corresponding week last year, 70 
cars of hay, none for export, and 18 cars of 
straw. Prime timothy is held at $19to $20 a 
ton in large bales, $18 to $18.50 in small 
bales, No. 1 at $18 to $19 in large and $17 to 
818 in small, No. 2 $16 to $17 in large and 
$15 to $16 in small bales, No. 3, clover and 
clover mixed at $11 to $12. Long rye straw 


$12 and oat at $9 to $10. 

New York has had light receipts, mostly 
of Canadian growth, amounting to 4679 tons, 
against 6802 tons for same week last year 
and 480 tons of straw. Exports were only 
4854 bales of hay. Prices for prime timothy 
are $21 to $22. No.1 $20to $21, No. 2 $18 
to $19, No. 3$15 to $16, shipping $14 to $15, 
clover mixed $15 to $17, clover $13 to $15. 
Long rye straw $15 for No. 2 and $16 for 
No. 1, oat straw $8 to$9 and wheat straw 
$9 to $10. Jersey City received only a few 
carloads and could not supply the demand 
Prime timothy sold quickly at $24 in large 
bales and $21 to $22 in small bales. No. 1 
at $21 tu $22 in large bales and $20 to $21 in 
small. No. 2 $19 to $20 in large and $18 to 
$19 in small bales. No. 3 $16 to $17. 
Clover mixed, No. 1 $15 to $16, No. 2 $13 to 
$14. Long rye straw at $15 for No.1 and 
$14 fcr No. 2. Tangled rye large bales $10 
to $11, small bales $8 to $9. Oat and wheat 
straw $8 to $9. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at various markets as $24 at Jersey 
City, $22 at New York, $20 at Boston and 
Philadelphia, $19.50 at Baltimore, $18 at 


Richmond, $16.50 at Pittsburg, $15.50 at 
Chicago and Cincinnati, $15 at St. Louis, 
$13.50 at Memphis and Duluth, $13 at Louis- 
ville and Nashville, $12.50 at Minneapolis 
and $10 at Kansas City. It will be noticed 
the Southern and Western points average 
lower, while Eastern markets are high, in- 
dicating that we may receive lower rates 
when they begin to ship their hay here. 
They are, in part, influenced by rates on 
prairie hay, which is seldom sent East. This 
sells for $10 in Chicago, St. Louis and Pitts- 
burg, $8.50in Minneapolis and Duluth and 
$6.50 in Kansas City. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says there 
are but light offerings of hay, as farmers 
are busy harvesting new crops. Some sales 
of No. 2 at $7, and a few cars at $7.25. On 
the south side of the river Americans are 
buying at $7.50 to $8, and even higher prices 
are paid by shippers to the New York mar- 
kets. 

The exports from Quebec to London were 
26,660 bales, making the total exports from 
the two ports 58,194 bales, against 28,448 
bales for the same week last year, and by 
adding the New York shipments, we have 
total: exports of 74,260 bales of Canadian 
hay for the past week, against 35,652 bales 
from the three ports for the corresponding 
period last year, showing an increase of 38,- 
608 bales. English reports of a large crop 
in prospect is likely to reduce foreign de- 
mand to a vonsiderable extent, and ship- 
pers are obliged to sell at lower prices 
than were anticipated. The hard-pressed 
round bales do not suit all buyers, and the 
quantity sent has been in excess of demand. 

Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


Apples are in moderate supply with a 
fair: demand for Gravensteins and other 
good lots of early fruit for export. Graven- 
stein and Williams sell at $2 to $2.75, 
Sweet Bough $2 to $2.50, large Pippins 
choice $2 to $2.25, Red Astrachan $1.50 to 
$2. Common green, 75 cents to $1.50. Red 
varieties 50 cents to $1 and green cooking 40 
to 75 cents a bushel box. Pears in only 
moderate demand. Jersey Bartlett at $3 
to $3.50 a barrel and Clapp’s Favorite $2 
to $2.50. Peaches are easier. Some Mis- 
souri carrier $1.50 to $1.75, Georgia $1 
to $1.50, Arkansas $1 to $1.25 and Mary- 
land or Delaware $1, with baskets fancy 
yellow 75 to 90 cents, common to good 60 to 
70 cents, good white 65 to 75 cents, small 
white 50 to 60 cents, natives 35 to 50 cents 
Grapes in only moderate demand. Moore’s 
Early $1 to $1.25 a case, Champion 60 to 75 
cents, Delaware $1.50 to $1.75, and Niagara 
75 cents to $1. Blackberries are 7 to 10 
cents a quart, and blueberries quiet at 7 to 
9 cents for native and 8 to 10 cents for East- 
ern. Muskmelons plenty and dull, 50 cents 
to $1 a crate for Norfolk, 60 to 85 cents for 
Jersey and Maryland. Watermelons in full 
supply. Large $15 per hundred, medium 
$12 to $14, and small $8 to $10. California 
plums at $1 to $1.75a case and prunes at 
$1.25 to $1.50. Pineapples $2.50 to $3 a case, 

California oranges about done. Late 








Valencias 150, 176 and 200 counts $4.50 to $5, 
216 and 250 counts $4.50 to $5 for good, with 
some lower grades and defective at lower 
rates. Sorrento 160 counts $4, 200 counts 
$4.50, half-boxes $2 to $2.25. Sorrento 
lemons, fancy $4 to $4.50, choice $3 to $3.50, 
good $3. Palermo, fancy 300 counts, fancy 
$3 to $3.50, choice $2.50 to $3; 360 counts 
about 50 cents a box less. 
Se 

It does not require a reading of Auditor 
Chase’s report to the mayor to tell the 
average observer that the Hub keeps its 
streets—most of them, at least—very com- 
mendably clean. Undoubtedly the streets | 
are cleaner than they were, even without 
taxing the memory of the oldest inhabitants, 
and the fact makes it all the more noticea- 
ble that the same cannot be said of the ex- 
terior of our public buildings. If walls and 
windows could be cleaned as expeditiously 
as asphalt roadways, the process would 
eliminate one of the most prominent evi- 
dences that Boston has a very real smoke 
nuisance. 





->- 
Chicago has an exposition that is attract- 
ing less attention than the World’s Fair, but 
which, nevertheless, ought to contain a good 
deal of food for thought even for the multi- 
tudes who don’t go to it. This is the Middle 
States and Mississippi Valley Exposition, 
including some twenty States and Territo- 
ries, and intended to show the progress of 
the negro since the abolition of slavery. 


— 
>< 


——tThe total value of the animals and animal 
products exported from the United States during 
the year ending June 30 was about $250,000,000. 

—tThe receipts of wool in Boston since Jan.1 
have been 206,479,150 pounds, against 166,102,511 
pounds for same period last year. The shipments 
have been 170,457,210 pounds, against 157,344,406 
pounds for same part of 1901. The stock on hand 
Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds. Aug. 17, 1901, 
it was 85,280,641 pounds; now it is 113,262,403 
pounds. 

—tThe cranberry cropin Barnstable, Plymouth 
Co., isnow being picked, about a week earlier 
than usual, and is reported quite equal to last 
year. The early pickings are said to bring the 
best prices in the sections west of the Mississippi 


river the total shipments of boots and shoes 


from Boston this week have been 85,089 cases, 





period last year, 97,371. The total shipments 
thus far in 1902 have been 2,643,447 cases, against 
2,996,283 cases in 1901. 

— New South Wales and Queensland are suf- 
fering trom the worst drought in history. The 
new Australian clip will show a shrinkage of 
twenty per cent. Australian 64s in this market 
have advanced to 75 cents scourea. Stocks of 
American wool last January were 60,000,000 short 
of those of the previous year. The good prices 
paid for lambs has encouraged slaughtering in 
the United States. 

—One lot of twenty-eight Angus steers, aver- 
aging 1563 pounds, and one of twenty-four Short- 
horns, averaging 1595 pounds, were sold at 
Chicago, Aug. 12, for $9 per hundredweight, and 
several others at $8.90. The top price last August 
was $6.40 for Angus, weighing 1601 pounds, and in 
August, 1896, it was $5.30. 

—tThe exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 1729 cattle, 1090 sheep, 2005 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2075 cattle, 79 sheep, 
14.145 quarters of beef from New York; 1041 cattle, 
1200 sheep trom Baltimore; 1317 cattle, 430 quarters 
of beef from Philadelphia; 2960 cattle, 767 sheep 
from Montreal, a total of 9473 cattle, 3136 sheep, 
16,580 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 
5267 cattle, 2968 sheep, 12,227 quarters of beef went 
to Liverpool; 2965 cattle, 89 slieep, 2983 quarters 
of beef to London; 100 cattle to Hull; 1200 quarters 
of beef to Southampton; 810 cattle to Glasgow; 
300 cattle, 100 quarters of beef to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 

—tThe failure of the Elgin Creamery Com- 
pany, which at first was reported toinvolve a loss 
to farmers of Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana of 
$350,000, is now believed to be little short of 
$1,000,000. Company operates 130 creameries. 
It was the practice of concern to keep behind one 
month in payments to farmers. Loss in Wiscon- 
sin is over $300,000. No other business concerns 
involved in failure. 

—aAtlantic exports from July 1 to date: 
Wheat and flour 26,975,800 bushels, against 42,632,- 


4,064,000 bushels a year ago. 


that 428,621 patents have been granted in the one 
hundred years beginning July 31, 1790. 

—Pork and lard are easy and unchanged: Short 
cuc and heavy backs $22, long cut $22.50, medium 


cents, smoked shoulders 11} cents, lard 114 cents, 
in pails 12} to 12} cents, hams 13} to 14 cents, 
skinned hams 14} cents, sausage 11 cents, 


12} cents, rendered leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 
13 to 13} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt 
pork 12 cents, briskets 12} cents, sausage meat 
10} cents, country dressed hogs 8} cents. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Aug. 16 included 20,264,000 
bushels of corn, 1,432,000 bushels of oats, 307,000 








against 80,199 cases last ;week. Corresponding 


bushels of rye and 101,000 bushels of barley. 
Compared with a week previous, this shows a 
decrease of 1,509,000 bushels of wheat, 718,000 
bushels of corn, 214,000 bushels of oats, with an 
increase of 10,000 bushels of rye and 12,000 
bushels of barley. One year ago the supply was 
26,770,000 bushels of wheat, 12,783,000 bushels of 
corn, 5,447,000 bushels of oats, 935,000 bushels of 
rye and 252,000 busheis of barley. 

——Beef was very dull, but prices are reported 
firm. Extra sides 12¢ to 13 cents, heavy 10 to 12 
cents, good 9 to 9} cents, light grass and cows 8 to 
8} cents, extra hinds 15} cents, good 12 to 13 cents, 
light 10 to 11 cents, extra fores 9 to 10 cents, heavy 
8} to 8} cents, good 8 cents, light 7 to 74 cents, 
backs 8 to 114 cents, rattles 6 to 83 cents, chucks 
7to 10 cents, short ribs 14 to 18 cents, rounds 9 to 
14 cents, rumps 9 to 16 cents, rumps and loins 18 
to 20 cents, loins 16 to 25 cents. 


000 bushels last year; corn 517,600 bushels, against | 
9,520,300 busheis, and oats 971,000 bushels, against | 


Hampshire, Amherst.................... ....-.Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton._._... Oct, 1-2 
Highland, Middlefield __.......-...-......---__. Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington __.......___ | SEES AE Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham -...._.......-.. ..-._--._.. Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams ...............__. Sept, J-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington __....._______ Sept. 24-28 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro...___.___ Oct. 7-9 
Marshfield, Marshfield.............-.. Aug. 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury__..._.._.- Sept. 6-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell_........____._..___. Sept. 11-13 
Middlesex South, Framingham____..._____ -Sept. 16-17 
Nantucket, Nantucket.__. ___ sb idensenticniaensele ae 
Oxford, Oxford____.....--.---- Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater..............._____.- Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer.__.__...... --------Sept, 18-19 
ns | scape tlt Sat aaa! Sept. 10-11 
eymouth, South W 
Worcester, Worcester nn 227227727 SR, 
Worcester East, Clinton.... __.___._____. -.-Sept. 16-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol.__.....-..._._._.. Sept. 1-2 
Worcester South, Sturbridge._.¢....._..____ Sept. 11-12 
Worcester West, Barre._......_.__. __.__. Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 
Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston.___._..__. Sept. 1-5 


Easterm Maine Fair Association, Bangor._.. Aug. 26-29 
Maine State Pomological._............. _______. 

Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls______ Aug. 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham 
Aroostook County, Houlton 


North Aroostook, Presque Isle.__.._.._.___. Sept. 9-11 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills___.....__ 

Madawaska, Madawaska............._..__________ Oct. 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham____........____ Sept. 16-18 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison._......._.____ Oct. 7-8 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. Cumberland_Sept. 23-2 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner.... Sept. 30-Oct, 2 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton_....__..___. 

New Gloucester and Danville, Upper 


beeen sot yn. <TR a aS Sept. 24, 25 
Lake View Park, East Sebago.... -.......-.. ‘ } 
Franklin County, Farmington ______.._ Sept. 16-18 
North Franklin, Phillips... Sept. 9-11 


Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ____- Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst 


Eden Agricultural, Eden... __..__.... - Sept. 24, 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. prim | 23-25 
South Kennebec, South Windsor___. .__. ____ Sept. 16-13 
ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston__...______. -----Sept. 9-10 
North Knox, Union___...-. _--.----.-._. Sept. 23-25 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta._.. -----. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bristol, Bristol Mills.........--..--. Sept. 23-25 
Oxford County, South Paris.. -----.---...... Sept. 16-18 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel... Sept. 9-1 
West Oxford, Fryeburg _...___.____ ------ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton ___. ------------ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover __........ Oct.2-3" 
Penobscot County, Hampden....._..._._.._. 
West Penobscot. Exeter.........______. -Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Piscataquis County, Foxcroft____.._.____ ---Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham __.._...__.___. __ Oci. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond__________. Sept. 
Somerset County, Anson ____...... 

East Somerset, Hartland _............ 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan... Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast__.... ..______ ----..----Sept. + 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe._____________ Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity__.......-....-... 

West Waldo, Libert: 





North Washington, Princeton 


West Washington, Cherryfield__....__.______ Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton..___.__.___......__. Oct. 7-9 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish __.........__. Aug. 19-21 


Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale__ 
North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick ---Sept. 911 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Nashua, Nashua -__..........-..--...--. Sept. 1-4 
Coos and Essex Fair, Lancaster_._._..._._____ Sept. 9-11 
er, Rochester._.......--.............. Sept. 22-26 

NEW YORK. 


Hornellsville Farmers’ Club, Hornellsville.. Aug. 25-29 
Cambridge Valley Agricultural Society and 

Stock Breeders Association, Cambridge. .. Aug. 26-29 
Albany County Agricultural Society and 


Exposition, Altamont.__... __.___. ____.____ Aug. 26-29 
Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica._...__- Sept. 9-11 
Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt._Sept. 2-5 
Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valiey__...- -Sept. 2-5 


Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia______ Sept. 23-25 
Chautauqua Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk... Sept. 2-5 
Chemung County Agricultural, Eimira.......__.______. 
Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich.____- Sept. 2-5 
Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh... Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham____- Sept. 2-5. 
Cortland County Agricultural, Cortland.... Aug. 26-29 





—The Census Bureau issues a report showing | 


$21, lean ends $23.50, bean pork $18 to $19, fresh | 
ribs 14 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 11 | 


Frankfurt sausage 10}, cents, boiled hams 19} | 
to 20 cents, bacon 15} to 16} cents, bolognas 10 | 
cents, pressed ham 13} cents, raw leaf lard | 





Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi___.___- Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie___ Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg.________- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport._.. .__- Sept. 8-11 


Franklin County Agricultural, Malone...._- Sept. 23-26 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 


and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer__.____.__Sept. 8-10 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown___Sept. 1-5 
Lewis County Agricultural, Lowville.______- Aug. 26-29 


Brookfield-Madison Co. Ag’1, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda. Sept. 15-18 
Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport.__. Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport____ Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome_____.____ Sept. 22-26 
Ag’! Exposition of Onondaga, Syracuse____- June 16-21 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 
Orange County Agricultural, Middletown__Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion________ Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) ._._ Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown. _Sept. 22-24 
Putnam County Agricultural. Carmel________ Aug, 26-29 
Ag’! Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 

Rensselaer County, Nassau____....________ Sept. 9-12 
Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society._.. Sept. 1-4 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Association, Orangeburgh______- Sept. 8-12 
St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton. Sept. 16-19 
Saratoga County Agricultural, Ballston Spa. Aug. 18-22 


Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie___.___Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins ._..Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo______ Sept. 23-25 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath... __ Sept. 23-26 


Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead____ Sept. 16-19 
Sullivan County Agricultural, Monticello .. Aug. 26-29 
Tioga County Agricultural, Owego___________ Sept. 24 
Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’l, Ithaca ____- Sept. 9-12 
Ulster County Agricultural, Ellenville __. _ Aug. 26-29 
Washington County Agricultural, between 

Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_._......____... Sept. 9-12 


Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons___. ___.__ Sept. 17-20 
Fulton County Agricultural, Johnstown ____ Sept. 1-4 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia__.__. Sept. 22-25 


Greene County Agricultural, Cairo... ____ 
The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 
ure of Westchester Co., White Plains. Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw._ ..Sept. 15-17 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. __.___ Sept. s-12 


Aug. 19-2 


Wellsville Fair Association, Wellsville._.__. Aug. 18-22 
Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept...30-Oct.3 
Franklinville Agricultural and|Driving Park 
Association; Franklinville.__.._._-.___... _-. Aug. 26-29 
Afton Driving Park Agrj’l Asso., Afton.____ Sept. 23-26 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene... __......_.. Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
Catskill Mountain Agri’l, Margaretville ____. Aug. 19-22 
Delaware Valley Agricultural, Walton ___._.. Sept. 2-5 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney Second week in Sept. 
Shavertown Agricultural, Shavertown____.. Aug. 26-28 
Prattsville Hort’l and Agri’l, Prattsville ....Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent___.Sept. 9-12 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock __ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Boonville Fair Association, Boonville... _... Sept. 2-5 
Vernon Agricultural, Vernon __./.-_._._.._Oct. land 2 


Phoenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix__Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners _.___.-___. Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples ___.._._Sept. 16-18 
Sandy Creek, Richland, Orwell and Koyl- 

ston Agricultural, Sandy Creek.._.. -.------ Aug. 26-29 
Morris Fair Association, Morris ___.. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta_...__ Sept. 15-18 
Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 
Rockland County Indust’! Ass’n, New City... Sept. 2-5 
Gouverneur Agrl and Mechn’!,Gouverneur, Aug 25 2 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg .____.- Sept. 2-4 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 
Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam __Sept. 9-12 


Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill _...__... Sept. 22-25 
Prattsburg Union Agr’, Prattsburgh.__..__. 

Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg ._...__ Sept. 23-25 
Northern Tioga Agr’], Newark Valley._.._.. Aug. 26-28 
Dryden Agricultural, Dryden._._.. ......_.. Sept. 16-18 


Union Agr’l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg ._Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville ____ Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh.__. Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark .__...._____. Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra._.... Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee_________. 


VERMONT. 


Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury ____ Sept. 3-4 
Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell.__...........__- 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 

chester Centre.__._-..........-.._-............Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .--. Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville........ ......... 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury~Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 

Association, South Ryegate__......._...___.. Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan__._.. Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction __......._..__ Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 

bad fae EE ae Seen Sept. 23-25 
Bradford Ag’! and Trotting Asso., Bradford__ 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth ___..-. Sept. 3- 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge._..-_. 
Washington Agricultural, Washington_____- Sept. 18-29 
Orleans County Fair Association, Barton....Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport. -__..__- 
Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven._.._._.__- Sept. 
Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_.... Sept. 9-11 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___- 
Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noi thfield.__.Sept. 23-25 


Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury... ..- Sept. 

Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro...._..........Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield .__..-_.-....... Sept. 16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock......... Sept. 23-25 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Boek, Telling 
Hew to De It, and All About Prefiite 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese ang 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators} 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN : 








WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Beston, Mass. 








CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


ef great value ina stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 





Cuba Fair and Racing Association Cuba____.. 


{15 Fulton St. New York 





——Lambs are firm, with mutton and veal | ARE YOU FOND 


steady. Lamb 9 to 114 cents, yearling 6 to 8 cents, | 
mutton 7 to 8 cents, veals 9 to 10 cents, fancy and 
Brighton 10 to 11 cents. | 


—The apple exports for the week ending 
Aug. 16 included 1585 barrels from-Boston to Liver- 
pool, and 1400 barrels from New York to Liver- 
pool, 447 barrels to London, and 1561 barrels to 
Glasgow, a total of 3505 barrels from New York 
and 5150 barrels from both ports. ; 

——Eggs remain steady, with nearby and Cape 
fancy at 25 to 27 cents. Eastern, and Northern 
choice fresh at 21 to 22 cents, fair to good 18 to 20 
cents. Michigan fancy 19 cents, other Western 
selected 17} to 18 cents, fair to good 15 to 17 cents 
and dirties 12 to 14 cents. Receipts exceed those 
of a year ago, and stock in storage has increased 
to 182,576 cases, or about 9000 cases less than last 
year. 

_o po 
State and County Fairs. 

STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Chicago Live Stock.........-...... .-..-...------- Nov. 
Illmois, Springfield_........_._.............Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indlanapolis____---.....----. .-...-------Sept. 
Iowa, Des Moines._......... -...-.--------------. Aug. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg_____-..-.-..... ------.July Aug. 
Massachusetts Horticulture __._...-..-- Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Michigan, Pontiae __......-._-.-.. ----- epi anamca Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin ___.--... .....----.-----------Sept: 
Nebraska, Lincoln _.. __...........-._------------. Sept 
New Hampshire, Concord ne one-one -a---- Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.._.......--. ----Sept. 
New York, Syracuse...................--.-------- Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh..__.__....--..-.----------Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax __....-. ..-.-.-------.------- Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus....._.....-. -.....---------Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland____._..._.... ...... .------------Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem___-.__._-_. ------------ Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia_-.... Nov. 
Philadelphia Live Stock__..........-------------- Oct. 
St Louis, St. Louis.................--.------------Oct. 
South Carolina, Columbia.-----_.-- Seaukied Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston....Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton._........---------------- Sept. 
Texas, Dallas._......______...._____...-.---Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio.--------------- Oct. 
Toronto Industrial__..............-------- Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland__.___.........-..---. -------- Sept. 9-11 
Vermont, Concord ..__......-..-.----. ------------- Aug. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee__._._..._.._- -----.-------- Sept. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury.---.--- Sept. 23-25 
Berkshire, Pittsfield _._............---.----- --- Sept. +11 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge -------.----- ---- Sept. 9-10 
Bristol, Taunton ___.......-.......-.---------- Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont ......--.------Sept. ll-12 
Essex, Peabody... .........-...--------------- Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield _............--.----------Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer........-....---------- Sept. 26-27 











OF CATS? | 





Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 


as a Cat. 


You find them everywhere, with the rich and 


the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 


mixed in otner food. 


wash them ? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food, it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. 


It is a substance to be 
Has your cat a diseased skin ? 


Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be without them, 


Hundreds of testimonials. 


Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 
Or $4.50 per dozen. If your druggist or dealer hasn't 


them send to us. 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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TURKEYS 


vvudivaly, 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
feeding, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fit 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stoc 

‘and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The prtee-winaing papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful ers in America are em 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit’ 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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The St. Louis fair will have an interesting 
collection of freaks of nature as well as an 
interesting example of the patience of a col- 
lector in an alphabet of letters formed by 
the natural growth of trees and bushes in 
the Washington forests. 

— > 

If the unicorn on the old State House is 
actually showing a tendency to turn green, 
the fact should at least satisfy the objectors 
that the figure has very little real sympathy 
with the British Empire. 

>> 

It still remains to be proved that the 
farmers’ trust will consent to subordinate 
individual opinions to the views of its most 
far-sighted members. A great deal of this 
kind of confidence is necessary to make a 
successful trust. 











It is a far call from the headline ‘“ A 
Phoenix ”’ to the statement that a business 
block is to be built on the ruins of an old 
Revolutionary residence. The important 
feature of the bird of fable was that he was 
reborn in his own likeness. 
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If the story is true, New York deserves to 
be congratulated on the failure of Santos 
Dumont to find anybody willing to pay 
$25,000 for his exhibition of aerial naviga- 
tion. It is interesting to know that it can 
be done, but the sum demanded isa large 
price to pay for being sure of it. 

Si _aiindl ed 

Enthusiasm, so we are told by a New York 
correspondent, is the “‘ very last scream ”’ of 
fashionable self-expression. We must all 
be glad and jolly together,—which means | 
that the comparatively few persons who are 
blessed with real enthusiasms will now be 
compelled to take a back seat for fear of 
being considered affected. 

> eo 

Brockton is having a crusade against the 
sale of wood alcohol, a beverage consumed 
with very proper results by the burner of a 
chafing dish, but not intended for consump- 
tion by any stomach unless thoroughly lined 
with metal. The crusaders are in little 
danger of being hampered by any one hold- | 
ing the opinion that there are two points of 
view regarding a temperate use of this par- 
ticular beverage. 

(eeGie ss See 

Germany has just launched the largest 
steamship in the world, and Massachusetts 
the largest sailing vessel. If you want to 
know what next, it may be added that 
Massachusetts is now building the finest 
laboratory of electrical engineering. The 
ship was built within the limits of Greater 
Boston, and the laboratory is going up under 
the auspices of the Institute of Technology, 
right in the Back Bay. 














French inventors have designed an un- 
sinkable ship, although, untortunately, its 
ability to keep up, under any and all condi- 
tions, seems to have been obtained at an 
expense of cargo capacity that will prevent 
the invention from becoming of any real 
commercial value. Meantime, the subject 
is one that is of more actual importance 
than flying machines. 


ee 





When Fragonard painted his series of 
panels for the Comptesse du Barry, America 
was the last place in the world in which he 
would have imagined that they would find 
an eventual resting place. Louis XIV., 
however, much as he delighted in the result 
of Fragonard’s imagination, would probably 
have preferred having them exhibited on 
this side of the water than anywhere nearer; 
especially as there were then no illustrated 
periodicals with an international circula- 


tion. 
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The pangs of conscience of the thief who 
stole an overcoat, sold it, and then wrote a 
postal to the original owner sending him 
the address of the purchaser seem to have 
overlooked the position of the man who 
bought the overcoat. The ethics of the sit- 
uation are not over easy, but we are left to 
infer that the thief’s conscience is more at 
rest with the $1.50 that he stole from No. 
2 than it was with the $35 that he 
had figuratively stolenfrom No. 1. In- 
cidentally the series of operations shows 
how much an overcoat falls off in value 
when it becomes second-hand. 


> 
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The best tracts that the Humane Educa- 
tion Society has yet circulated are the hats 
for horses, of which about a thousand have 
been distributed during the present August. 
The number would probably have been 
greater in hotter weather, Dut the main 
point is that the practice having been once 
established, the man who is kind to his 
beast is designated in so practical a manner 
that his neighbor can hardly fail to do like- 
wise. In really hot weather the hatless 
horse is likely to become as unusual a specta- 
cle as was the first equine that appeared 
before ourjdazzled eyes adorned with a sun- 
bonnet. 








————_ + > 
‘“*Properly organized,’ says General 
Dyrenforth of the Union Veterans’ Union, 
“‘ we ought to control 6,000,000 votes in every 
general election.”?” And to this end it is 
proposed to admit sons and grandsons of 
civil war veterans, with the further 
addition of sons-in-iaw, younger brothers 
and nephews as_ honorary members. 
But why discriminate against brothers- 
in-law, cousins and intimate acquaint- 
ances? When an organization starts out 
to gather voters, “‘men organized to vote 
in the interest of the Union veterans,’’ it 
should spread the net as wide as possible, 
even if tor no other reason than that the 
avowal of such a purpose makes a large 
number of other citizens naturally and 
heartily hostile. 





The census report for 1899 gives the value 
of the onion cropin the United States as 
over $6,637,000. Every State and Territory 
was represented but Alaska, and also our 
island possessions. The crops ranged from 
2,177,271 bushels in New York to 1830 
bushels in Wyoming. Ohio ranks next to 
New York, these two States producing 
nearly one-third of the entire crop of the 
country. Michigan is third, Massachusetts 
fourth, followed by Llinois, California and 
Indiana. The total number of acres planted 
to onions in the United States is given as 
47,981, and the total number of onions 
raised as 11,790,974 bushels. Besides rais- 
ing onions, we import them, the largest 
number coming from Bermuda. Inthe year 
of the census enumeration, 1899, our imports 
of onions amounted to about 772,000 bush- 
els, valued at almost $500,000. Our ex- 
ports of this vegetable are very slight, 
amounting in 1899 to only 165,000 bushels, 
valued at $134,250. Taking the Government 
crop estimate and adding the net imports of 
onions, it brings the total consumption of 
the country for a year up to almost 12,400,- 








000 bushels, valued at a little more than 


$7,000,000. This is about five quarts to each 
of the 75,000,000 of population. 

Has politeness disappeared in the present 
generation? Many would have us believe 
that it has, because the young people no 
longer doff their hats or drop a courtesy 
when they meet the minister or squire; 
because they are a little rough and slangy; 
because they seldom say ‘‘ please’? when 
asking a favor, and sometimes forget to say 
“thank you’? when they receive one, and 
the boys are as apt to say “* Hello, old man!”’ 
as “ Good morning, sir,’? when they meet an 
elderly acquaintance. But these are not the 
only tests of true politeness. Deeds and not 
words may show it. For some weeks we 
have been obliged to yield to our old 
enemy, rheumatism, and it has several 
times been our fortune or our misfor- 
tune to board a crowded electric car 
when it seemed as if ouronly chance was 
to stand on the running board. Not once 
kas this happened but that some young man 
or lad has voluntarily resigned his seatin 
our favor, and blushed as if caught commit- 
ting a crime when we thanked him, or 
said, ‘‘ just as lieve stand up, old man.” 
They have not been of what are called the 





| well-bred class, they were not usually well 


dressed, and generally bore evidence of hav- 
ing left school for the workshop too early to 
have acquired a thorough education, but 
their kindness to the aged and infirm 
showed [a polite manner which we think 
could not be acquired either in dancing 
school or any *‘ school of deporcment.” 
Ventilation of Farm Buildings. 

The April bulletin of Ontario Agricult- 
ural College treats upon the ventilation of 
farm stables and dwellings. The writer, 
Prof. J. B. Reynolds, claims that the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis amo g cattle and men 
is to a considerable extent due to close con- 
finement, for longer or shorter periods, in 
illy ventilated and badly lighted rooms. 
Abundance of sunlight and pure, fresh air 
are the basis of cure at modern consump- 
tive sanitariums. 

Ventilation is more a matter of accident 
than plan in most of our houses and stables. 
The inmates are often breathing the same 
air over and over again. This would be bad 
enough if all were healthy, as the products 
of respiration are amild poison, but those of 
an unhealthy person or animal contain not 
only carbonic acid, but are likely to carry 
the germs of disease. 

In warm seasons and a warm climate ven- 
tilation is easy, as it only needs to have the 
windows and doors thrown open, and the 
airis changed. But in winter and a cold 
climate the problem is how to combine fresh 
air with the warmth necessary for comfort. 
As we are more sensitive to cold than to im- 
pure air, we are too often willing to submit 
to breathing impurities. The artificial 
warming of fresh air in dwellings makes it 
doubly expensive. In houses this may be 
done by the use of more fuel, but stables 
need special appliances for warming the 
air. 

Perfect ventilation consists in removing 
the unwholesome products as rapidly as 
formed. This exists only in theory. If we 
can remove the carbonic acid gas and moist- 
ure from the lungs, or a part of them, and 
dilute the remainder with fresh air we 
should be satisfied. The problems are to 
find a force that will keep the air in motion, 
removing foul air, and bringing ip fresh; to 
introduce and distribute the air so as to 
avoid drafts ; to prevent the ventilated room 
from becoming too cold, and to prevent con- 
densation of moisture in the room. 

One of the aids. to this is the fact that the 
warm air expands, and becomes lighter than 
the same bulk of the cooler air, and is drawn 
upward. In an occupied room or stable the 
heat from the bodies of the occupants 
warms the air, and it rises. If this can be 
allowed to escape altogether and cooler 
fresh air at the same time be letin, we have 
ventilation. Diffusion is another aid. 
Ture air contains about 34 volumes of 
carbonic acid in 10,000 volumes of air. When 
expelled from the lungs it contains about 
430 volumes in ten thousand.~ This is 
heavier than the air, while the watery vapor 
of the breath is lighter, but they mix so 
readily that wherever the opening for foul 
air is placed, almost uniform proportions of 
them will be found. if any difference ex- 
ists carbonic acid isin excess at the floor 
and water vapor at the ceiling. These 
gases will pass through porous walls, 
through plaster, brick and between clap- 
boards, and the oxygen finds the same way 
to get in. 

The wind also aids, and when fresh-air 
inlets are on the windward side there is no 
lack of ventilation. When the wind blows 
the other way there is but little ventilation, 
and it is necessary, therefore, to have inlets 
on all sides, or that always facethe wind. 
It is better to havea number of small inlets 
than one large one. To introduce cool air 
and carry off warm air may cool the room 
beyond the limits of comfort or safety. 

To regulate the temperature the amount 
of air must be proportioned to the number 
of animals in the stable. There should bea 
naturally warm, tight stable into which no 
air enters excepting by the ventilating 
arrangements. There should be shutoffs in 
the inlet and outlet pipes by which the ven- 
tilation can be controlled according to the 
temperature, so as to get as much fresh air 
as possible without cooling the room below 
35° or 40°, whichis a proper stable tempera- 
ture. There should be provision for draw- 
ing off foul air, both at floor and ceiling, so 
that either can be used. Taking it out near 
the floor does not cool the room as much, 
while the ceiling outlets encourage a more 
rapid change. The outlet pipes should have 
both, that one only be used and the other 
closed, according to the temperature. 

To prevent condensation of moisture and 
dripping from cold ceilings or walls are 
needed a brisk movement of air, forcing the 
moist air out before condensation can occur ; 
fresh air inlets near the floor, and outlet 
pipes as short and direct as possible help 
this. 

It is difficult to give exact measurements 
for inlet and outlet pipes, but the writer as- 
sumes that a box three feet wide and one 
foot deep would let in fresh air enough for 
sixteen animals (this would equal nine 
inches by three for one animal). The out- 
let pipes should be larger, as warm air occu- 
pies more space. It is better to have two 
outlets than one, and two ventilators two 
feet by ten inches would about equal the 
inlet for sixteen animals. 

The first plan described is in use at Car- 
gill, Ont., where in barns with a stone foun- 
dation eleven feet high, as close to the top 
as possible are built in the wall five or six 
inch tiles, about six feet apart, running 
through the wall. These are put all around 
the building, and give all the ventilation 
needed, and when the weather is extremely 
cold, some of the tubes may be stopped with 
hay. Professor Reynolds suggests as a 
better plan to have a board twelve inches 
square on the outside, so hinged below and 
connected with a cord over a pulley that it 
may entirely close the pipe, or partly close 











F. HOPKINSON SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN.” 
From a photograph of the painting by Oliver H. Perry. 





it, and thus turn the air upward, and avoid 
a direct draft. 

Professor King’s plan is to have a single 
ventilating tube rise above the roof of the 
barn, dividing below the roof into two arms 
one at each side, which terminates near the 
level of the tloor. These have ordinary reg- 
isters with valves to be opened and closed 
when desired. ‘lwo other ventilators also 
open into these pipes near the ceiling, to be 
used when the barn is too warm, and closed 
at othertimes. A pipe also leads from the 
ceiling near the centre of the barn into the 
outlet at the top, that a current of warm air 
may assist the draft. These pipes are of 
galvanized iron, and sizes may be in propor- 
tion to size of buiiding and number of ani- 
mals kept. The air enters through pipes 
near the floor. 


Dr. Rutherford, Dominion Veterinarian, 
submits his plan of having wooden boxes 
U shaped under the wai! behind the horses, 
the outer end of the pipe being as long as 
seems advisable, and the inner arm to 
terminate near the ceiling. From the centre 
of the ceiling to ventilator above runsa 
galvanized-iron pipe with an ordinary rain 
cup furnished with a large damper, 
managed by cords from the stable floor. 
When the damper is open the warm, foul 
air rises rapidly and is replaced by the cool, 
fresh air coming in through the U-shaped 
outlet. This can be partially closed to suit 
the weather. This he has had in use for 
seven years and has seen none he likes bet- 
ter. The number of inlets may be in pro- 
portion tothe number of animals, and the 
size of the outlet also. 


W. E. Massey of West Toronto put in for 
inlet pipe of galvanized iron, with cap or 
cowl, which revolves to always face the 
wind, and rising above the roof, runs down 
to the stable beneath; the joints are practi- 
caily air tight. The outlet pipes extend 
nearly to the roof, if not quite, at least above 
the hay and straw. There should be two, 
one on each side of the barn, if not more. 


M . Chamberiain and The Premiership. 


Not a few think that Mr. Chamberlain 
was greatly disappointed because he did not 
become premier. We do not, however, 
share this view. ‘lhe colonial secretary is 
far too shrewd a statesman to have seriously 
thought he would succeed Lord Salisbury. 
If the premiership were in the gift of ‘* the 
man in the street,’? Mr. Chamberlain would 
have had the position, for he is the idol of 
the mob, and no statesman since the days of 
Lord Palmerston has had such a hold upon 
the average British mind. But ‘‘ the man in 
the club”’ and the aristucracy had to be 
reckoned with, and they were strongly op- 
posed to the elevation of the masterful 
colonial secretary. 


‘© Mr. Chamberlain premier? Mr. Cham- 
berlain premier ?’”’ says the man in the club, 
witha rising inflection in his voice,—‘‘ the 
undying traditions of England require that 
her premier should be a gentleman, no mat- 
ter what his other qualifications for the 
position may be.” 

It isan open secret that to the Tory aris- 
tocrats Mr. Chamberlain has long been a 
**persona non grata.” His commanding 
ability has extorted their admiration and 
compelled their support, but they do not 
like and they do not wholly trust 
him. His methods are too startling, 
too aggressive, too dominating. The 
s:raight Tory does not love one who never 
rests, who touches everything and disturbs 
everything, who cannot search the national 
conscience, who is unmindful of tradition, 
and has an almost defiant disregard of inter- 
national courtesy. Mr. Balfour has long 
been regarded as the natural successor of 
Lord Salisbury, not because he is his 
nephew, but because he has the brains of 
the great Cecil family—who have been law- 
makers for generations—and is eminently 
qualified for the high position. Like his 
able uncle Mr. Balfour has pride of intellect 
and pride of birth, of which the latter is 





A similar plan may be used for old barns 
where pipes cannot be laid along or under 
the floor, the air being distributed at the side 
“walls. 


Mr. Tillson of Tillsonburg hasa similar | 
inlet pipe placed at some distance from the 
barn, and the horizontal pipe lies eight feet 
below the surface, thus warming the air in 
winter and cooling it in summer, as at that 
depth the temperature varies little during 
the year. From the horizontal pipe run 
lateral pipes alternately on opposite sides 
of main pipe, opening at the floor level in 
front of the mangers. The foul air shafts 
at the ceiling have flues built into the walk 
about twenty feet apart, with an opening 
near the floor and another near the ceiling. 
For forty cattle he has an inlet pipe twenty- 
four inches in diameter, the laterals being 
nine inches in diameter, supplying air to 
four animals from each. Professor Rey- 
nolds thinks this is not enough, and the , 
cooling of the air in summer makes it too 
damp. 

The plan at the college barn is much like 
that of Mr. Massey, where pipes could be 
lain along the floor; where this was not pos- 
sible the air is distributed along the side 
walls. Asat present planned it was not 
completely finished when the bulletin was 
written, but so far as in operation it seems 
to work well. 

It is easier to ventilate houses than sta- 
bles, because of less number of occupants, 
greater abundance of doors and windows, 
and the chimneys, stoves or furnaces and 
fireplaces; yet many are kept too close. 
Sleeping-rooms can be ventilated without 
drafts by having the lower sash raised and 
aboard placed under it the width of the 
lower sash. The air can pass upward be- 
tween the sashes, and be taken out through 
the fanlight, the door or often under the 
door. 

For the living-room a metal jacket. which 
nearly surrounds the stove, and a cold air 
pipe that enters under the floor and opens 
below the stove. It is warmed and passes 
into the room above the jacket or screen. 
To warm an upper room this jacket need only 
surround the stove pipe and project into the 
rooin above, after the pipe enters the chim- 
ney. To remove the foul air there is no bet- 
ter way than to have two flues in the chimney 
(or a pipe within the chimney flue in an old 
building.—Ep.) into which are openings for 
the air that will create an upward and out- 
ward draft when there is warmth in the 
chimney. These openings may be near the 
floor or ceiling, or better at both, with reg 
ister close so that the warm air or the cooler 
air may be let out. 

Where, as in some houses, the chimney 

ny comes a little way below the .second 
floor, the jacket around the stove pipe may 
be used tocarry away foul air when there 
18 fire in the stove. When no fire is needed, 


perhaps the most vivid and dsertive. 


It is quite true that the British Govern- 
ment is not a conservative government, 
pure and simple, but a coalition administra- 
tion, composed of dyed-in-the-wool Tories 
and of the Liberal Unionists, and that the 
latter, numbering sixty-eight, are led and 
controlled by Mr. Chamberlain. But the 
colonial secretary knows only too well that 
there is no room for him and the Liberal 
Unionists in the ranks of the opposition. 
The Liberads have not forgotten that 
Mr. Chamberlain deserted Mr. Glad- 
stone on the question vf Home Rule 
and everybody knows that for his 
action in this matter he incurred the 
undying enmity of the Irish. And yet, 
while it is probable that Mr. Chamberlain 
will never become premier, he can console 
himself withthe thought that he will be in 
the future (as he has been in the past) the 
motive power and the driving force in 
the government. In the eyes of the 
world he stands for England more than 
any Other member ofthe Cabinet, and the 
valuable services he has rendered the 
British empire cannot pe overestimated. 
He knows, too, that the government could 
not hold together without him, in fact, that 
he is indispensable to its continued exist- 
ence. With Sir Michael Hicks-Beach also 
out of his path he must feel that the govern- 
ment of England is, if possible, more than 
ever in his hands. 


»— 





A horse or mare sometimes bears a very 
close resemblance to a noted ancestor, near 
or remote, so far as color, conformation and. 
outward appearances are concerned, and 
when such is the case that animal is usually 
valued much more highly on account of this 
resemblance. It is a somewhat singular 
fact, Jowever, that the best of the get 
of the most noted stallions bear but lit- 
tle outward resemblance to their sires. 
A practical amateur breeder, who has 
for years been a close student of the 
trotting-breeding problem, and a very close 
observer of horses recently made the above 
suggestion to the writer. This gentleman 
has visited many noted stock farms during 
the past furty years, and has examined some 
of the most noted trotting sires and their 
progeny, including Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 
The fastest of Hambletonian’s get was 
Dexter (2.173), yet he was an entirely different 
type of horse from his sire, and inherited his 
color and marks from one of his mater- 
nal ancestors. Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
was far the best son of old Abdallah, and 
though he resembled the latter as to color, 
his conformation was very different from 
hat of his sire. Abdallah, too, was unlike 
his sire, Mambrino, in size and conformation, 
yet no other son inherited and transmitted 
the trotting action of Mambrino and the in- 
clination to stick to that gait when pressed 
to the limit of speed, as did Abdallah. Mam- 





doors and windows can be used to admit 
fresh air or let out cold air, 





brino, too, was quite unlike his sire, 
imported Messenger, in color and some 


other respects, yet as a perpetuator of trotting 
inclination he was superior to any of Mes- 
senger’s other sons. This difference in 
color and conformation is quite as marked 
in the Clay and Morgan families of horses 
asin the Hambletonian. Young Bashaw, 
that got Andrew Jackson, sire of the found- 
ers of the Clay and Long Island Black 
Hawk trotting families, was a coarse, 
ungainly gray horge about 15.1 hands 
high, while his sire, the thoroughbred 
imported Grand Bashaw, was black, of 
very handsome conformation and only 
141 hands high. Justin Morgan, founder 
of the Morgan family of horses, was 
a bay with black points, stood 14 hands. 
His best son, Sherman Morgan, was a 
bright chestnut, about 13.3 hands high. 
Shernan Morgan’s best son, Vermont 
Black Hawk, was black and stood about 
fifteen hands. Black Hawk’s best son, 
Ethan Allen (2.254), was a handsome bay, 
and Ethan Allen’s best son, Daniel Lam- 
bert, was a chestnut in color. The man 
who pays a‘ high price for an untried ani- 
mal, solely because that animal bears a close 
resemblance to sire or dam, is liable to after- 
wards discover that the qualities which made 
the sire valuable are lacking in the off- 
spring, or, at least, are not so prominent 
as to make him or her of morethan ordinary 
value. Those who have foals by a cele- 
brated sire should not value them Jess highly 
if they do not bear a close resemblance to 
their sire in color and conformation, for 
they are just as likely to possess his most 
valuable qualities as those that do resemble 
him clusely in these respects. 





Notes From Washington, D. C. 
By actual experiments the present treat- 
ment asa means of annihilating the mos- 
quito has been found faulty, for where the 
placid waters are suddenly roughened by 
wind, the oil’s effect is set at naught. But 
Prof. R. H. Pettit of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College has claimed to discover 
Nature’s own enemy of the mosquito. Itis 
a case, as it were, of fighting the devil wit 
fire. : 

Professor Pettit and hisassistant were ex- 
amining mosquito pools in Michigan a short 
time ago, when they found the shores of a 
certain puddle fairly lined with the dead 
bodies of mosquitoes. Further examination 
developed the fact that the insects had died | 
from a fungous disease. This disease is | 
contagious, and by means of cultures it is | 
believed that the contagion may be so 
spread that the insect which carries malaria 
and torture may beto some extent eradi- 
cated. 


Last Monday commissioner of internal 
revenue Yerkes rendered a decision that 
palm oil canvot be used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine as proposed by the manu- 
facturers, without subjecting the product to 
the tax of ten cents a pound, instead of one- 
fourth of one cent as uncolored oleo. Ac- 
cording to investigations of the commis- 
sioner, it was found that if five pounds of 
palm oil be used in 1500 pounds of oleo- 
margarine, the latter assumed a yellow culur 
like that of butter. 

The basis of the decision rendered is to 
the effect that oleo can just as well be man- 
ufactured without the use of palm oil; the 





gress; the Democrats say that practically 
allthe Republican House leaders spoke and 
voted against the bill and did their best to 
kill it, but that the Democrats both South 
and North urged its passage, and that if it 
had not been for them it would have been 
overwhelmingly defeated. It is to be hoped 
that somebody will get elected to office on 
this issue, either on one side or the other. 


An English farmer who has often been 
complimented upon the excellent character 
of his smoked meats, in a letter describes 
the method he pursues. in an Australian 
journal. 

The outfit for smoking bacon consists of 
a large hollow log or cask. If a logis used 
cut out a piece about four feet in length, 
stand it on end, and around the top inside 
drive a few nails on which to hang hams and 
shoulders; then drive two forked sticks 
into the ground inside the log, one on 
each side, and across the forks place a stick 
with two hooks, one at each end upon 
which to hang the bacon. With an inch 
augur bore a hole near the bottom, ani 
when the pork is hung inside cover the 
top with two or three thicknesses of bagging. 
Having everything ready, get a cold blast 
smoker, charging it with slow-burning, 
smoky wood, and force the smoke through 
the augur-hole in the log for about five 
minutes at a time, three or four times a day. 
A plug should be placed in the hole after 
each smoking. At the expiration of three 
or four days, he states, the bacon will be 
nicely browned and ready to take out. 

Guy. E. Mircne.i.. 


a 
<> 





Mayor Johnson’s promising three-year- 
old trotting colt Tom Phair, that got fourth 
money in the three-year-old race at Read- 
ville last week, was named for Hon. ‘I. I. 
Phair, the starch king, of Presque Isle, Me., 
a lover of good horses and owner of severa! 
of that kind, including Dolly Bidwell (2.033 ). 
Mr. Phair also owns the valuable brood 
mare Caracol (dam of Wasco, 2.144, and 
Arkela, 2.26+), by King Wilkes (2.22+), and 
two promising foals from her, onea yearling 
by Hugo, son of Electioneer, the other a 
suckling by Bingen (2.064). 


i i 








The Alcantara blood was considerably in 
evidence among first-money winners at 
Readville on the 21st inst. The dam of 
Major Delmar (2.083) was by Autograph 
(2.164), a son of Alcantara, and the sire of 
Dariel (2.054) was Aleander (2.205), another 
son of Alcantara. 








| 
Fairoanks WINDMILLS | 


We have just overhauled an Ec .ipse 
Winpsizt that has not had a cent put out 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? 


PUMPS 

















manufacturers have claimed it an essential 
ingredient, but it is really intended to be 


gestion of butter. 


in the spirit evidently intended by Con- 


pay the tax, but it may have a depressing 
effect on this extensive industry. 


The reports of the formation of an agri- 
cultural trust in the Northwest, whereby 
the farmers are to control prices, calls at- 
tention to sume schemes of tarm co-vpera- 
tion which have been proven successes. 

In old Ireland are found well-established 
instances uf farm co-operation, which is 
causing a bright outlook from the surround- 
ing gloom of Irish farming and back-break- 
ing rentals. Ireland is an ideal dairy 
country. In 1898 she had 131 co-operative 


the creameries themselves they have in- 
creased the profits from their cows from ten | 
up to thirty-five per cent. The co-operative | 
societies buy and sell collectively the sup- | 
plies and products of the farmers, getting 
all seeds and fertilizers, ete., in bulk. In 
this they effect an immense saving, and can 
be sure of receiving first-class goods. 

But little has been attempted along agri- | 
cultural co-operative lines in the United | 
States outside of the dairy industry. The | 
co-operative dairy, however, is a well-known 
institution. An article in the New York 
Times states that $30,000,000 of business is 
done annually in the co-operative cream- 
eries in this country. In Minnesota 450 
out of 650 creameries are co-operative; in 
Wisconsin 1000 out of the 7000, and in lowa 
more than one-third are co-operative. 

In Denmark, noted for its fine butter, 
four-fifths of the milk produced, three-fifths 
of the hogs and one-sixth of the eggs sre 
handled by co-operative societies. Thereare 
also in the little kingdom 837 co-operative 
stores. France has 2500 co-operative soci- 
eties with 800,000 members. Germany has 
13,000 co-operative societies, largely agricult- 
ural. In almost every European country 
co-operative industry has in revent years 
made vast strides, but the beginnings 
have always been small, and experience 
which has brought success has been learned 
after many failures. Whether such an un- 
dertaking as is announced in the press 
among the northwestern farmers can be 
successfully carried out in view of the small 
experience available for this class of organ- 
ization remains to be seen. 


The remedy proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture for the eradication of cock- 
roaches,—three parts of white flour to one of 
plaster of paris, which the roach eats, then 
drinks water and becomes a plaster cast,— 
recalls to mind a story told of a Washington 
chap who bought a Virginia summer home 














and decided to become an agriculturist. 
Some one told him that plaster was good for 
corn. Consequently, when he planted the 
corn, he also placed into the hills a goodly 
quantity of plaster of paris. A day or two 
after planting the corn and plaster of paris, 
a fine spring rain came, saturating the 
ground. Alas, the corn never came up. 


The irrigation bill, enacted for the re- 
clamation of the arid West, is-one of those 
Strictly non-partisan questions which the 
politicians are utilizing to the best of their 
ability for their own purposes. The Dill 





added for the purpose of conveying a sug- | 


Commissioner Yerkes has on other occa- | 
sions shown his desire to carry out the law | 


gress, and it is now believed in Washing- | 
ton that this decision will not only have the | 
effect of compelling the manufacturers to | 


creamery and agricultural societies, with a | 
membership of nearly ten thousand of the | 
better class of Irish farmers. By running | 


AND 
AND 
TOWERS PIPE 
Estimates . 
submitted on caeaiame 
Complete Send for | 
| Outfits. Catalogues. 








CHARLES J. JACER CO. : 


174 High St., Boston, Mass. ; 











THE ORIGINAL 
MECHANICS FAIR 
OPENS AT THE 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 
SEPT. 22d, 

FOR SIX WEEKS. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
FINEST SHOW EVER GIVEN. 


PUMPS 


! 
| 
H FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


| HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE ano PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J, JAGER CO. dsron: ass 
MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


A little factory for only $6.00.. For use on an ordinary 
cook stove. No extra expense for fuel. Easily operated. 
mreporates apples, pears, peaches, all kinds of 
sma) fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin and squash 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. A great seller. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MF6. CO., 
Mention this paper.) Clinton, lowa 




















FOR THIRTY YEARS 
our Force Pumps have been the lead. 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady stream, 
does not drip or freeze. It is built to 
last and hence isa valuable purchase. 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tanks and 
Gas Engines, besides all Water Sup- 
ply Goods. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONCRESS ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT 


AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 


Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 





passed the Senate unanimously. In the 
House it found opposition on both the 
Republican and the Democratic sides, 
mostly Republican. The campaigners of 
the West, however, of both political 
parties are claiming that “they did it.” 
The Republicans say that the measure 
was urged and signed by a Republican 
President and passed by a Republican Con- 





. Broase are 


the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to 10llow while eruptions and 
rmitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 
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Cbe Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. ‘ 
For the week ending Aug. 27, 1902. 
Shotes 


: and Fat 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week ... 3331 10,455 95 25,987 2 
Last week ... 3608 8547 120 27,741 2198 























Prices en Nerthe:n Cattiec. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50.@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10.00.@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., 
$3.00.@3.50. Western steers, 4} @8jc. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
$30.00@ 48.00; choice cows $50.00@ 68.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18q@32; three-year- 
olds, $28a@48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3}a4}e; sheep and lambs per nead.in lots, $3.50 
@5.25; lambs, 4@6}e. 

Far HoGs—Per pound, Western, 74@7ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —-; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
country dressed hogs, 8}@9c. 

VEAL CALVES—4@7}ic P Ib. 

HIDES—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 54 
aéte. 

CALF SKINS—65c@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—brighton, 4@5¢ p tb; ,country lots 
2ha3e. 


PELTS—25@75e. 








Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
‘Watertown... 1867 9334 4,050 1303 358 
Brighton._... 1464 1121 21,937 1037 100 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 


At Brighton. At Brighton. 


M D Holt & Son 24 JS Henry 9 
H M Lowe 14 
GW Lowell 12 Canada. 


Libby Bros. 43 «30 
JMPhilbrook 12 
FW Wormwell 15 


At Watertown. 
JA Hathaway 513 
Gordon & Iron- 


P A Berry 25 sides 112 
A H Emery 625 H Gilchrist 54 
Wardwell & Me- H A Moller 68 
Intire 25 AtNED™M& Wool 
Libby & Gould 3 Ce. 
Harris &  Fel- Swift & Co 72 
lows 44 30 NEDMW& Wool 
Thompson & Co. 
Hanson 30 225 
E E Chapman 10 Massachusetts. 
S E Eaton 8 At Watertown. 
G W Weston 6 JS Henry 26 


WA Bardwell 19 
OH Forbush 7 
WF Dennen 3 
J B Shaw 8 
At Brighton. 

63 


Howe & Shirley 19 


New Hampshire. 
At Brighton. 
DG Lougee 24 


AC Foss 54 208 J S Henry 

AtNEDM™M& Weel HA Gilmore 16 
Co. Scattering 100 

T Shay 50 KR Connors 18 


4 
E F Addin 20 11 CD Lewis 9 
Heath & Co 19 200 Wheeler & Co 2 
AF Jones& Co 46 160 
At Watertown. Western. 
Breck & Wood 31 = 90 At Brighten. 


WF Wallace 9 2 Swift & Co 252 

Morris Beef Co 253 

Vermont. A Davis 116 

At Watertown. J A Hathaway 93 

A Williamson 21 52 J Kelley 21 

Fred Savage 25 35 SS Learned 48 
N H Woodward 14 8 Glidden & Co 


96 
B H Combs 85 AtNEDM™M & Weel 
Noonan Bros 2é 


5 Co. 
AtNEDM™M& Weel NEDM& Wool 
Ceo. Co 306 5635 
W A Ricker 120 250 At Watertown. 
MG Flanders 14 90 ( A Sawyer 
F > Atwood 17 300 JA Hathaway 121 


Live Steck Exports. 

Moderate sales at Engiish markets for State 
cattle during the past week, and sales indicate a 
decline in prices of }@jc, d. w., with outside 
prices 14¢c down to 13c,d. w. The better grade of 
cattle, such as for export, cost steady prices in 
the West. Total shipments of the week, 2220 
cattle and 30 horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Arme- 
nian, for Liverpool, 318 State and 72 Canada cattle 
by Swift & Co., 258 cattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 30 horses by E. Snow; on steamer Merion, 
for Liverpool, 297 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 
21 State and 513 Canada e¢attle by J. A. Hath- 
away ; on steamer Anglian, for London, 254 cattle 
by Morris Beef Company, 253 do. by Swift & Co.; 
on steamer Buenos Ayrean, for Glasgow, 112 
Canada cattle by Gordon & Ironsides, 54 Canada 
cattle by H. Gilchrist, 68 Canada cattle by H. A. 
Muller. 

Horse Business. 

The past week has been somewhat quiet, as 
demand and supply was light. The races keep 
away the buyers to some extent, but general 
prices are steady, and fair call for good horses. 
At Moses Colman & Sons sale stable the usual 
call for good family saddle horses and ponies, 
for which good prices are paid. Good _ drivers, 
81004240. Saddle horses, $140@225. Ponies, 
2150217548200. At Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable 
a fair sale of acclimated horses for family 
and light business purposes, selling mostly 
within the range of $75a@200. At Cavanaugh 
Bros.’ sale stable sold a mixed carload. Prices a 
uifle weak, and trade rather quiet. At Welch & 
Hall’s no change in prices, big horses scarce. 

Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Market for beef cattle about steady, 
with moderate supply. Butchers were at the 
yards pricing cattle and bought what was offered. 
some of the stock was quite slim and some in fair 
flesh. Very few beef cattle driven to Brighton. 
J. B. Shaw sold 7 cows and 1 bull, of 600@900 ths, 
at 2a34e. O. H. Forbush sold slim cows at 2}.@2}c, 
of 7600890 ths. J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, 
ot 1475 ths. at 7#e; 15 do., of 1450 ths, at 7c; 20, of 
1400 ths, at 64; 25 do., of 1350 ths, at 6@6c. 

Milch Cows. 

The arrivals were equal to last week, and sales 
noticed in choice to common grades and from 
=30065 a head, Speculators were buying. | 

Fat Hogs. 

Western live up tole, cost 7}@7%c live. Local 

hogs moved at 9a9ie, of good quality. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

The only change in the market is {c easier price 
on best lambs. A good supply came from the 
West, and from this source best lambs, being 
plenty, cost }¢ easier rates. One thousand head 
f Canada lambs arrived during the week by N. 
E. D. M.& W. Company. Western sheep cost 

tid down here $3.30@4.30 P 100 tbs, and do. lambs 
<4.3006.55 P 100 tbs. W. F. Wallace sold 68}-tbs 


F Ricker & Co 47 400. 


ae 


regular dealers, handled to some extent West- 
ern, having them shipped direct to them, and 
therefore were nut so anxious to buy at yards. 
The trade a little slow unless the quality was 
first class. D. G. Lougee sold 8 steers, of 1100 
tbs, at 54c; 6 steers, of 1000 ibs, at 5c. O. H. For- 
bush sold 1 cow, of 890 ths, at3ic; 1, of 980 ths, at 
2kc; 1 small heifer, of 440 tbs, at 2c. G. W. Wes- 
ton, 6 steers, of 1000 ths, at $4.60, 1. w. 

Milch Cown. 

More activity in a speculating way than last | the market quoted at $2 75a@4 00 P bbl. 
week, in preparation for Wednesday’s sale, and | Oat Meal.—Lower, $4 60a4 85 p bbl.for rolled 
good milkers in fair movement at steady prices; | 48d $5 00@5 25 for evt and ground. 
a difficulty in raising prices even on choice cows; 
common to fair grades move slowly. Libby 
Bros. sold on commission 2 choice cows at $55 
each, 5 cows at $45, 1 at $50, 4 at $40, down to $30. 
J.S. Henry sold 5 choice cows at $56 each, 10 
COWS $40.@ 47 50, some at $35@38. 
Veal Calves. 
Over 1000 on sale from New England found 
the market. on an equal footing with last week. 
Good veals are continually wanted to supply the 
city trade. D. G. Lougee sold 130-1b calves at 7c. 
H. M. Lowe, 75 calves at 6c. P. A. Berry, 29 
calves, 2500 tbs, at 6c. F. W. Wormwell, 25 


calves, 2700 ths, at 64c. a d cei 
dite neal. é grades, 6-rowed, 67.@75c. 


State, 2-rowed, 63 @68c. 
Wednesday—Upward of 600 head of milch cows | Western grades, 70@76c. 

| On sale for the week. Some found sale on Tues- 

| day, not only in a speculative way, but to outside 

parties. Too many for the demand, and to close | 

out some sacrifice was made. Good cows in fair 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


eee market quoted quiet but lowe 


et. 
Spring patents, $4 15225 00. 
Spring. leat and Pao ache $3.25@3.75. 
inter patents, $3 75a4 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 30. 
; i ' bagand $3 008 sop bl, pigher - Pg 
an is ; granulated, $3 ¢ 
G3 DP bel ; ; 


350 p 

Ceorna.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 74c. 

No. 3, yellow, 724c. 

@Oats.— Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 58c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 56c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 55}c. 
Millfeed.—The market is lower. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $17 25. 
Wipter wheat, middling sacks, $22 25. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 00. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $18 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 25. 


- 





No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 
BRye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68¢ P bushel. 


Graham Fleur.—Trade pe ey quiet, with 


+ + pepe market is quoted at $2 85@ 


Miale.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


Barley.—Quwet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73c for No.26rowed State, and 48@6Cc for 


r 





Every farmer 
, t should know 
all about 


| POTASH 


_ Qur books contain 
the teachings of the 
best agricultural au- 
thorities. 

We mail them free 
to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 














demand. Libby Bros. sold on commission 2 

| choice cows $50 each; 1 at $60, and from $35 up, as THE WOOL MARKET. 

to quality; 2 springers, $45 each. F.W. Worm- —-- 

well, 13 cows, $35@45@50. J. S. Henry sold 40 | Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .......... 19a 
head of cows at $55, $50, $48, $45, $40 to $35. : OI. Reade oe 
, Rblood “12 ITI 23a 

| Beef cattle slow of sale. J. A. Hathaway, 20 “ “ Bblood “ ..........----- 3a 
steers, av. 1100 ths, at 3}@44c. W. Cullen sold 10 4 wv See RE oe ee 23.424 
| choice milch cows, $5065. W. Scollans, 4 choice | Fine delaine, Ohio..............-.....----- 3133 
| cows, $55 each; 1 at $50; 2 at $45, down to 80. | Washed fleeces ncn, 2082 


| P. A. Berry sold probably 7 the best cows on the 


o—— te Receiver-General of said Commonwealth, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of DUL- 

CENA MOWRY, late of New York, 
in the County of New York, and State of New 
York, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 





. 


| market better than our quotations. 
SCRUB APPLES.—E. B. P., Pike Station, N. H.: 


$5.50@8. for apples delivered ten miles away certainly 





Lar seems very low, if there are tollsto pay on each | Court their petition representing that as such 
load, yet, if roads are good, a pair of horses | executors they are entitled to certain personal 
could take two tons at a Joad, or 38 worth. Of | Property situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 


| BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 
| Ww holesa le Prices. 
| 
| 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. section to know of any better market near there, 


Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, choice roasting.......--. . 18a@20 them by rail. If there is a cider-mill near, they 
Chickens, fair to good ..-.....--.. ..-- --- 14@17 | might pay a better price. Butwhy not put in a 
Grose > ee Amacom. FB...... —_ cider-mill yourself and grind them? In a thou- 
4 Mahal Wah he hoe Me, MATE = sand barrels there should be from 7500 to 8700 






| Green geese..................222-0...2.... 16@18 
Fowls, extra choice............-... -.-. ... 14a15 | gallons of cider. It is not necessary to drink all 
“fair to good.......-..-..--.----+---- 12@13' | this, or even to sell it to those who would drink 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.......-.--- 1 50@ it. It could be made into good cider vinegar 

xi com to good, P doz............--. 75q@1 25 ith bri fifth. and tl 

Cae, eat ena 2 o0a2 60 | With a shrinkage of about one- , an here 
Western iced or frozen— is a lack of cider vinegar in our markets, 
Turkeys, com. to good..-...-.---------- 15@16 | which are largely supplied with vinegar made 
Brollers ioc 2? Sa Rees see 1013 from acids of other sorts. Or it might be made 
Chickens, common to cholce............10a15_ | Into apple jelly, which seems tu have a consid- 
Fowls, good to choice...........--.-.--- 10@134 | erable sale at our grocery stores. This would 
EEE SE LIES 10a require another plant, something like what is 


used for the making of maple syrup from the sap, 
ae so, | but which we think is not very expensive or 

| Roosters Bie. cli TIIII: "2a" | aiticutt to operate, though we are not familiar 
Problere: Sr Wbi- . 3 es sono ck ec cecs 12@12} | with the process, having seen it but once in 
Butter operation. As regards their feeding value for 
; cows and hogs, we have no figures, and the 

Notr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 | natural or seedling apple, though making the 
30, 50 th. tubs only. best cider, would have less food value, we sup- 





Creer i po sizes...- -------208@21 | POSE, than the more mellow and _ digestible 
Norihern N. Y., assorted sizes.......-.-- 20ha21 | grafted varieties. Few roots have a feeding 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......--.....- @21 | value exceeding twenty cents a hundred pounds, 
sane sng Ro gp ha dR: @,, | except as a stimulant to digestion when the 

Creamery, northern “gh ei aE 1941 animals are kept on dry forage and corn meal, 

Creamery, western firsts.............---...- 19@1 and we think apples would be even less valuable 

Creamery, seconds.-.....-. (aareehpn aimee 17a18 | than roots. 

Creamery, eastern..............----..2.e- 17@20 ree 

Dairy, Vt., Oxtra...........--.-----.---seces @ 

dairy, % + ’ =e anc eneeeeeeeeeeeen ees ONE NEW ENGLAND ORCHARD. 

ed ED 16a174 | It used to be said “that we have to go away 
Boxes— from home to hear the news.” Perhaps that is 


Extra northern creamery....-..-.---------- 21}@ 22 | the reason why we are indebted to the Journal of 






| son t geen sccccccrrcrrrrtiitiittt [819 | Agriculture, publisned in Montreal, for the follow- 

Trunk butter in } or }-Ib prints..........-- ingitem, which we have not seen in any New 
Extra northern creamery..-....--.-------- 22@ Hampshire paper: “They have the reputa ion 
Extra northern dairy...--.- --.---------- 20@21 | for doing things on a large scale in the United 


Common to f00d....------+-+-- s-+eennere- 18419 | States; here is an example: An orchard has just 


been planted in the town of Pittsfield in the 


-aateey southeast of New Hampshire. The list of trees 
Vt. twins, new extra P Ib......-.--.----.-- Site and vines is as follows: Six thousand apple, 
. 32° | 1400 peach, 1000 year, 425 plum, 160 cherry trees, 
New York twins new extra.......-.-----.. 93.10 | 460 grape vines, 3000 currant and 3000 raspberry 
ae er Tee Ree ee 8ha9 bushes.” ‘ 
“ “ “ “ seconds....-..------ 7a8s SOME OTHER ORCHARDS. 
Ohio flats......-...-.------+--++-20+---2 000+ oa, The above is pretty good fora New England 
Ega2s. orchard, but it looks small when we compare it 
Nearby and Vape fancy, # doz. _ Ne with the 1600 acres of apple orchard of Mr. Well- 


21422 | house of Missouri, the orchard of Marcus Daly of 






eatere Fo naring oo aeneeaaes PS er 18420 | Montana, containing 665,000 trees, or even the 
Michigan fancy fresh ......-...-.---------- 19@ Bitter Root orchard with forty-nine thousand 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh..........-.----- 21e7 trees, and the projected but not yet planted peach 
Western falr to good --;-------------------, 47 | orchard in Texas of nine thousand acres. The 
Western dirties...............-.-------+---- 1214 | largest peach orchards of which we have record 
as now growing are those of Hon. J. H. Hale in 

Potatoes. 


Georgia, twenty-one thousand acres, E. A. Pry, 

Early Rose or Hebron, nearby, P bbl. 150@1 62 | one thousand acres, and Miller Brothers of Vir- 

Long Island or te ps P bu.....-.------- 40¢45 | ginia, one thousand acres. Mr. Hale has also 
n 














y Pal = ernnermnaererstiaes . extensive orchards in Connecticut, and after at- 
Sweet potatoes, i ea: 2 25.2 75 | tending to the harvesting of his Southern crop he 
wis s red or white......--...-. 1 W@ comes North to see to his crop there. 
Green Vegetables. > 

2 ee er ee errr oe 40@ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO VISIT 
Cabbage, native, Pp 100......-...--- wereeee 3 00.@5 00 WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL 
CBETOEBL TR go ask oon. 5 hoon 2032 econ ccce 40.450 FAIR, SEPT. 2. 
ae”. A re arr 12a20 ’ 
Cucumbers, natives, P box..-.-.-------- 75a1 25 | Beston & Albany Makes Special Rates. 
Onions, Natives, P MR oe a daconsniwenate T5e 

«Ohio, small barrels.......-------.-185a@2 00 {t is announced that arrangements have been 

“ Connecticut, p Db1-.------.------- 2 25a completed tor President Roosevelt to visit 
gy oe a ee err 15a20 Worcester Agricultural Fair, Tuesday, met. 2. 
Radishes, P box......-......------------- 35a 50 He will arrive at Fair Grounds at twelve-forty- 
Squash, P crate........-...--------------- 75a1 00 | tive, noon. 

- | Hac P bbl.-erate......-.---- 1 Qa Racing, fine exhibits, etc., promise to make 
Green peas, Maine, Pp box....---.------- 1a this occasion the greatest event of the season. 
String beans, native, Pp bu.. Tal 25 The Boston & Albany R. R. has put in a line of 
Hort. shell beans, ~ bu....--- 75a reduced rates from all points within the State, 
Lima beans, P box......--.------ 30@ and rate from Boston, including admission to the 
Sieva beans, } box ......------------- --2 @ Fair Grounds, will be only $1.60. 

Green corn, native, P bu.....------------ 50@80 The fast express train service of the Boston & 
Spinach, native, p bOx......-----.-------- 15a20 Albany provides ample accommodation for all 
Turnips, flat, P Dox...........-.-------+- 90a1 00 | who can take advantage of this occasion. Excur- 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl....-...----------- 125@1 50 | sion tickets will be gooa to return Sept. 3. 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P th....-.---------- 4@ — | ____ . eee 
"t native, P box...............- 100@1 25 | ——— Sra Gee 5 
Domestic Green Fruit. FARM ERS’ WANTS 

Jes, Williams, P bDbl......-------..-- 2 09@2 50 
a 5 prac rca Ay 2 Se 2 — = ONE CENT A WORD 

“ ‘ chau, P bbl...-....-- 1 50a2 00 

e re eee 4 EE 75a 50 Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 

“ Sweet Bough.........--.-.-.----- 2 00a2 50 | thesale and exchange of Stock, eds, Fruits, ete, 

so “Bientng | 2 00@2 25 | also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 

Pippins.....-.---------20-0---00 Ml one cent per word only, including name, address or 
Blackberries, native.......-------------- 10¢15 | initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
Blueberries, native......-...------------- 8@10 | order. ‘ 

w Nova Scotia.........---....---- 4 po Niet ents 
Pears, ba ye a MARL SS 50a3 00 Farmer and wife wanted to manage a small farm in 
a. pe @ Worcester County, Mass. Must be capable and of 


Peaches, Md. and Del., P carrier......-.150@2 00 t 
od habits and have reference. No young children. 
acon ey ~- la ta ee Bed Preference given to those wit hout children” Address 


Watermelons, P 100.....-..-.---------- 10 00415 00 | 3." B., P. O. Box 2314, Boston, Mass. 
Hides and Pelts. 




















lunbs at Ste; sheep 3c and 4c. Dorand Bros., 25 A aout elem. deaeliinais dilneiian: peadiande metas ma, 
ambs, 1720 ths, at 54e. Severe and cows, all weights.....-----.--- nae g00d, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 
7 BUlIS.. .... --- 2202-22 -ene enone os eens ce cnee 6 ee ss 
Seat anee Hides, south, light green salted........-- kas OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Market steady. Butchers anxious to buy at ss “dry flint... .---------------+ l4ka Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
in their views = « ** salted.......------ neces 12@124 | A. KE. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 
ess price, but dealers were firm a ei en. ars -arrebbebenannaet shad 
ith sales at 6a@.64e, 7@74c, as toquality. W.. i “ “ "salted P tb......------------- h@ a 
ce, 23 veals, 2910 tbs, at 6c, 53 do. of 6020 Ths, at | Carfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.........---.--- Mal 55 QS wvorin ss ae. Bone es 9 samy 
- a lot from Vermont, of 34 head, 5750 tbs, at 7}c. 33 over weights, euch... ..--------- 1 70w2 10 oston. 
= Deacon and dairy skins......-.---..----- 50@60 : ’ 
Live Poultry. annannee — —— cece ne cen cee eens por ne ‘OR SALE_Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls 6 
Marke . i a . elts, €acn.....--------+---+---- C7 to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 
larket prices on mixed lots, 12c Country a Z monthe 16: TER Checlete 
Droves of Veal Calves. Dried Apples. = wean 
laine— M. D. Holt & Son, 55; H. M. Lowe, 75; | Evaporated, choice....-.----.------------- UFF Cochins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
, 75: ; J. M. Phil- | Evaporated, prime-..-..--- vs J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 
Lowell, 75; Libby Bros., 75; J. - | Sun-dried, as to quality x 
ok, 50; F. W. Wormwell, 25; P. A. wey Seed T STUD—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
vdwell & MelIntire, 40; Libby & Gould, 10; Grace Seeds. improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
ris & Fellows, 140; Thompson & a “ Timothy, P bu., Western, choice......-. 3 log New Castle, Pa. 
‘ c > " 2 “ Me ocd news aconne w 
|. Chapman, 14; 8. E, Eaton, 3; Howe & Shirley, Clover, P eS er 10@11 peas boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
: success 18 dt 
ew Hampshire—D. G. Lougee, 5; A. C. Foss, Red Top, Western. 30 tb — sonecereee 3 eat Wars experience in this business in ‘Engiand and 
a KF, i & Co., 30; ancy recleaned, P Ib-.;--..---. fal America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
I. Shay, 20; E. F. Addin, 28; Heath 0, | HungariaN......-...----0-ececeeecene cose 1 25@1 40 | sional bench-show handler. 
I. Jones & Co., 200; Breck & Wood, 50; W. Nl 
Vallace, 125, se pene ; HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
rmont—A. Williamson, 88; Fred Savage. 65; | pea marrow, choice, H. P...-------------- 190@1 9% & SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 
Jenne, 12; N. H. Woodward, 37; W. E. Hay- | Pea screened.......-.. -----------+-+ +++ ; sgl * 
‘0; Dorand Bros., 10; W. A. Ricker, 350;!M. | Pea seconds... -......- Tike ake feet a g OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ;Shorthorn red 
whe: os a al : F. Ricker & | Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P-.--.------ @ heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
anders, 60; F. S. Atwood, 60; F. Itic Pea foreign........-------------+--++ 02-2 1 75@1 85 | VIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 
;J.S. Henry, 36. Mediums, choice hand-picked..-.-.-------- : out bs Soe pean Sing 
ssachusetts—J. S$. Henry, 94; W. A. Bard- | Mediums, screened......-.- ceihty en dane 2 ho hg ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
15; O. H. Forbush, 8; H. A. Gilmore, 25; | Mediums, foreign.......--- + traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
» U. Mh. eer Lewis, 12; | Yellow eyes, extra......-- --5 Oe e magic; they never come back ; 10c postpaid. Free 
ring, 150; R. Connors, 17; C. D. Lewis, 1% Yellow eyes, seconds....... --2 20@2 3% | with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 
ler & Co., 16. Red Kidney...--..--..--------- --2 50.@2 70 | Lay More Fgus. = oe fowls healthy. 
itrighton, Tuesday and Wedmesday. =| Lima beats on vp eee Be ogernss GALLATE asa olan 
n raw. 
‘kK at yards: 1464 cattle, 1121 sheep, 21,937 _— (OODLAND Shorthorns, number 10 head. Bulls, 
1037 calves, 100 horses. West, 879 cattle, | Hay prime, bales.........-----+-------- 18 WO@18 50 W cows and heifers of all ages for sale at. all times. 
“100 h ttle, 910] “No.1, P ton....-...-.-2-------+++ 18 00@19 00 | W 1: WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 
hogs, 100 horses. Maine, oy cal +. ma | Sah: “a mae po eeb ag SaRed 16 O0@17 00 
. 118 hogs, 697 calves. New Hampshire, « “ 98) Bly RS See peewee weal 12 00@ ? 
: highs ) —Shires, Percherons, Be 
208 sheep, 35 calves. Vermont, 9 cattle, 3 sad tine choice......-------------- ee 4a ee ne ae Coach horse. A. LATEMER 
2 hogs, 36 calves. Massachusetts, 208 cat- - p sadn ee tON...-----+-- 12 = o 12 50 SON, Creston, Ia. rE 
ioe ee le, and, | .," swale, tonc--.c..--- saeees 3 O0gt6 00 NS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
sday—N nd, . NS, and C 
ly—Not a large run of beef cattle, Ants | straw, prime ry@....-..--------702---7-~ 1 Oa 900 | Qeierpad nulls teady for service at bargain prices. 
ering the quality, no special change Straw, Oat, per ton......---------++--++- 11.0012 00 | 8. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., 0. 
Local butchers, who generally buy Of | Straw, tangled rye...---.--------------- : 





A light run. Small pigs at $2.50@4.50; shotes, | The price of twenty cents per hundred pounds | Will 


course, we are not acquainted enough in your | Rank, of Arlington, in said County of Middlesex 


and ddubt if one could be found by transp rting | ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 


REAS, Hovt H. Green and William 
W. Heaton, appointed executors of the 
of said deceased by the Surrogates 
Court for the County of New York, in the 
State of New York, have presented to said 


A deposit in the Arlington Five-Cent Savings 


and praying that they may be licensed to re- 


terms and to such person or a as they | 
shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of and to | 
transfer and convey such estate. | 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate | 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County. of | 
Middlesex on the ninth day of September A. D., 
1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show | 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not | 
be granted. 
And said petitioners are ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least. before said Court, and 
by serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver General of said Commonwealth 
fourteen, days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day 
of August in the yezr one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








~ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


MURPHY, late of Melrose, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Philip F. 
Murphy of Cambridge, in the County of Middle- 
ser, without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the ninth day of September, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof, by publishing this eitation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
per publishedin Boston, the last ublication to 
e one day,, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
end two. . E. ROGERS, Ass’t Reg ister. 





MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, Benjamin Franklin Monroe of 
Natick, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition praying that his name may 
be changed to that of Benjamin Franklin Glidden 
for the reasons therein set forth: 
All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the ninth day of Sep- 
tember A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day o 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 838. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of CATH- 
SRINE B. W. LIBBY, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased. d 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Stillman H. Libby, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the second day of September, A. D. 
1902, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 


mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to + ed persons Faterested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


M1DDLESEX 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Fe | ae ae ee sah 


2.1 
e one day, at least, before said Court, and by | 2.1 


Valley Fair Association, 


BRATTLEBORO, VI, 


$2800.00. 
Wednesday and Thursday, 


Sept. 24 and 25, 1902. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24. THURSDAY, SEPT. 25. 











Entries Close September 13. 


NS ts pt eg er divided, 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Mile heats, best three in five to harness 
The National Trotting Association (of which this association is a member) Rules to govern. Hopples will 
be allowed. No horse to receive more than one money. Five to enter and four to start. Entrance fee 5 per 
cent., winners five per cent. additional, to be deducted from purses. Right reserved to change order of 
races. Records made before Sept. 13 will bea bar. No CONDITIONAL ENTRIES RECEIVED. Hay and 
straw furnished free. Eiectric cars to grounds. Entries close Saturday, Sept. 13, at 10 o’clock P. ”, and 
should be made to c. L. STICKNEY, Secretary, Brattleboro, Vt. 


...ENTER YOUR HORSES.... 


GREAT BARRINGTON FAIR, 


. SEPT. 24, 25, 26, 1902. 

















PURSES, $2350. 














PROGR AMME | Second Day—Thursday, Sept. 25. 
WO BB. 00 TOG ai ne nse ss seeks cnne ..-- Purse $250 
=o ec | No. 4—2.21 Pace._- 300 
~upneee No. 5—2.19 Trot__- alts Dein etdan indie aaaciotin 300 

First Day—Wednesday, Sept. 24. Third Day—Friday, Sept. 26. 

_ No, 6—2.1 a a veer ee ‘ 
| No. 1—2.40 Trot and Pace................--...Purse $250 | No, ee nt ee Beste eee igs et) 
300 | No. 8—2.29 Pace______- q 300 


Entries close at midnight, SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1902. 


CON DIUTIONS— Rules of National Trotting Association (of which this society is a member) to govern 
with exceptions as stated below. Entrance fee five per cent., with five per cent. additional from winners o 
any portion of purse. Purses divided 5v, 25, 15 and 1 per cent. Allraces mile heats, three in five to harness. 
Any horse distancing the field, or any part thereof, will be entitled to first money only. Five to enter, four to 
start. Right reserved to change order of programme. If, « wing to bad weather, the society shall not be able 
to start any of the above races, such races may be _ declared off and entrance money refunded. Hopples shall 
not bea bar. FRANK H. BKIGGS, See’y, Grest Ba rington, Mass. 


ROCHESTER FAIR 


ROCHESTER, N. H., 





‘Hoare Sept. 23, 24,25 and 26, ’02 
other persons interested in the estate of JA 5 ne 
UR 4 e 9 9 9 @ 





PMO 5 228 ok ess cst suk Purse, $400 j 2.40 Pace_____..._._....-.------- Purse, $400 
2.35 Trot (closed )_........___ -_- < 1000 | 2.35 Pace (closed)__.....--_-_--- s 1000 
yO" a I ae say at ee oy 400 
Co. =a es Cte OO ae Sg 400 
Se se. Bi ‘an ae eee... 2. ....______.. ie 400 
ys |) eae ee Pee E 9 deel. ee bi 400 
Free-for-all___.__.. -_...---_---- 8 (We eee se ss 400 


CON DITIONS— All races to be mile heats, best three in five, to harness. Conditional entries will not 
be noticed. Entrance fee three per cent., with two per cent. additional from starters, and an additional five 
per cent. from winners of any part of purse. Any class not filling satisfactorily the management reserve the 
right to declare off or to fill same without readvertising. No horse entitled to but one money, and purses 
divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 pe cent. — reserved to change program. Hopples allowed. National Associa- 
tion rules (of which this association is a member) to govern, with exceptions. 


Entries Close Friday, Sept. 12. 


Address all entries to CHARLES M. BAILEY, Secretary, Rochester, N. H. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


CLINTON FAIR set 0.0, 2, 602 


JOHN E. THAYER, Pres. WARREN GOODALE, Sec’y, = W. -F. HOWARD, Sec’y of Races. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 











MOG UO so oni ase Sang Sale sn ease caenesasgdetdases—nssareseseses Purse, $300 
2.20 I a a on 3 5 ao nn oii nn ens ne seccvcccee ence ccc cccccccecccccsse 300 
Hialf- mile Rumning Race ..............-.......-.......-- ” 100 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 
TT PGS GO”... «oo oso 5s ne 5 nn se ons cone cans cneneqaccescneee Purse, $300 
MU TNE rec ova otha ois soto nen nde code ae ne anode uae lesteees sees 300 
2.1 IN shears S44 goo cian nas 4 Sa skp bok snn Sune Ss aeilawsdosuews se “a 400 
Hialf-mile Rumnming Race ..............-....-..-..----.-. $4 100 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
MM OG oo 0 ono a sine canine dona chssnie vesg sede sace dase teac<onq~<s- Purse, $300 
SEM MNO OI 515 3 5 <0 So a $5 5 56 coe qenencanb est CLUsUE ie ste woes ccs sees cose $ 300 
r 4. Goi. = eer eH eae eae on eee ae ge aco 
Half-mile Rumning Race..................-.----22.-...- bang 100 


Entries close Thursday, Aug. 28, with W. F. Howard, Sec’y of Races. Records made that day no bar. 
CON DITION S—National Trotting Association rules to govern. Five per cent. entrance to name and 
start. five per cent. additional from winners. Horses to pay in each and every class named in. More than 
one horse may be named in a class as one entry, but one horse cannot be named in two classes as one entry. 
Hopples allowed. Ali harness races mile heats, three in five. Running races best two in three. Right 
reserved to change order of program. No horse entitled to but one money. Purses divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 
per cent. ; running races 60, 30 and 10 per cent. Hay Straw and stalls free. Purses paid at the wire. 
Address Ww.F. H WARD, Secretary of Races, Clinton, Mass. 





SSooco0 IN PURSES. 


FIRST FALL MEETING OF GRANITE STATE PARK ASSOCIATION, 


DOVER, N. H., Seos.10. and 12, 1902 


Trotting Classes: 2.12, 2.15, 2.17, 2.20, 2.24, 2.28. Pacing Classes: 2.09, 2.12, 2.14, 2.16, 2.19, 2.24 


Third Day—Thursday, Sept. 11. 








First Day—-Tuesday, Sept. 9. | 
i ieinitis nincnvnehakintenhintiiinninmmeneae Purse me 








be granted. 2.24 WOO ROO. =. .--Purse $500 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give | 2.16 Pace._.......--..------. ---------------+---- « wel Smee noo --- “500 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation | 220 Trot.--...--.--..-- .-------------------.--- $I FACO...-. --------~ nn 1n--- 2= ona nnnn anna n= 500 


Second Day—Wednesday, Sept. 10. Fourth Day—Friday, Sept. 12. 
eee anaiisae 2.15 Trot.__.. La ne 
ma seaies " 5t 


ae es 
“500 | -2.14 Pace. __ piugagsiagialle «duet 
bad 500 | 212 Trot... cmedieeetettencmedmeenceee § 


Entries Close Saturday, Aug. 30, 192. No Conditional Entries 


CON DITIONS-—Rules of the National Trotting Association (of which this Associaton is a member) 








First Judge of said Court, this thirtieth day of | to govern, with exceptions ; hobbles; will. be allowed; six to enter, four to start. Right reserved to change 
. uly,in the year one thousand nine hundred and | or 
wo. 


M 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. entry. Entrance fee toeach 5 per cent., and 5 per cent. additional from money winners. Money divided 50, 25, 
15 and 10 per cent. All races, miie heats, three in five, to harness. A horse distancing the field, or any part 
thereof, entitled to one money only. For oe yy yw other fatermation, address the Secretary. 
FR 


er of program, to reject any entry, and to postpone to next fair day any heag not raced before 6 P. M. 
ore than one horse may be named in a class as one entry, but one horse cannot be named in two classes as one 


ANK JONES, Pres. R - CHBISTIE, Sec’y and Treas., 
Granite State Park Association, Dover, N. H. 


Meeting to Follow at Granite State Park, Oct. 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1902. 





To the heirs-at-law, devisees under the will, and 

all other persons interested in the estate of 

LUCY M. DRAKE, late of Holliston., in said 

County, deceased. 

WHE EAS, Orrin Thomson, executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presented to said 

Court his petition for license to sell at public 

















auctionthe whole of a 
of said deceased for the payment of debts, 
— and charges of administration, and for 
other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to ap 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the second day of September, A. 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 





























newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, atleast, before said 


First Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day 0. 
wo. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





MIDDLESEX, 88. 


D. 1902, at | tion on the estate of said deceased to William A. h 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any | Knox of Somerville, in the County of Middle- psd ~ rays that letters 
you have, why the same should not be granted. sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 


citation by deliveri thereof to each | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of | ,, " 
person interested in Sine estate fourteen days, | Middlesex, on the second day of September, A. pe AT dt ——_ day of 
at least, before said Court, or by publishing D. 1902, a nine — 7“ gpm A. I J 
the same once in each week, for three successive | cause, if any yo' ’ i 

weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & | not be foun sen? you have, why the same should not 


First Judge of said Court, this seventh day o 
Au 
and two. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and ali other 
sons interested in the estate of EDWARD 


PROBATE COURT. 


er 
reel of the real estate | To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all R° MORGAN, late of Somerville, in said 


other persons interested in the estate of JANE County, deceased. 


Cc. KNOX, late of Somerville, in said County, HEREAS, a certain instrument 
’ W 5 urportin 
deceased, intestate to be the last will and Sestamomt of sai 


pear at a Probate WHEREAS, a petition has been presented t0 | deceased has been presented to said Court, for 


said Court to grant a letter of administra | pronate, by Mary A. Morgan of said Somerville, 


estamentary may be 

to her, the executrix therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

ge, in —_ County 

eptember 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 


ranted. be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give | ™AnG said petitioner is hereby directed to give 





Court i com come eee ge oe Rares = public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 


J yi ETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire pe Lem gy Barge Pubileation pa er | the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 


Pre po in the year one thousand nine hundred | one day, at least, before said Court. 
an ‘ 


sive weeks, in 
Fee: succes yer | Once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 


faaey gp hy oe ae —_ yey! 0 ve 
0 ay, atleast, before sa ourt, an mail- 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Rogaine, in g P ostal dor delivering a copy of this r tat on 
Own persons interes n the estate, 
st, inthe year one thousand nine hundred seven days at east before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this fourth day of August, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 


W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 
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Grater, Power attachment, etc. All in first-class 
condition. 


W. E. ROGERS, Ass’t Register. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
INFANT’S CROCHETED SACQUE, IN RIDGE 
AND POINT STITCH. 

Materials: Four skeins white and 2 
skeins colored Saxony yarn. 

Chain 93 stitches at neck. 

Work 16 single crochets, widen by 3 
stitches in the next stitch, make 9 stitches 
and widen in next stitch as before. Make 
38 stitches and widen, then 9 stitches and 
widen. Make a chain to turn, then go back 
widening in the middle stitch every time, 
which forms the shoulder. Make 12 rows, 
then four times across front and back. The 
yoke is slipper stitch or ridge, made by 
working into back part of stitch. 

The body is point stitch. Make by put- 
ting your hook in the first stitch of yoke. 
Make achain of 3 stitches, yarn over hook, 
in the next stitch, over hook and in the next 





stitch. Take all off at once; draw through | 


the remaining stitch to close. Make 2 rows 
on front and back, join under the arm; go 
back and forth until you have 15 rows. 
Border—Make 3 rows of cross stitch, then 
a scallop all around the saeque. Sleeves are 
point stitch. Make 14 rows with 39 stitches 
around. Begin under the arm, ana widen 
on top to make the fullness. The cuff is 
ridge stitch. Draw in so as to have 39 
stitches around the ribbon bow. Double 1 
chain, double 1 chain and join 3 rows of 
ridge stitch. Then finish with small scal- 
lop. Eva M. NILEs. 


_ 
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Keeping Food in Summer. 

Two most important considerations are 
involved in the proper care of food. These 
are sanitary acd economic. It is the duty 
of every one who is responsible for the food 





of any number of people, be the number | 


large or small, to see to it that the food sup- 


plied is as free as possible from decay and > 


deleterious substances. This can only be 
accomplished by thorough cleanliness and 
watchfulness, and avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the conditions favorable to fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction. The warmth and 
humidity that are a part of the summer 
weather make conditions that are favorable 
to the decay and fermentation of food mate- 
rials; therefore, the watchfulness and care 
must be greater at this time than in the 
colder months of the year. 

The housekeeper must always reckon on 
the work of bacteria in all parts of the 
house, but nowhere more than in the 
kitchen, pantries and cellar. To these in- 
visible agents are due many changes, both 
helpful and destructive, which have taken 
place in food materials. These small or- 
ganisms are found everywhere. Warmth 
and moisture make the conditions most 
favorable to their growth, although there 
are some bacteria that develop more rapidly 
in a cold temperature, while others prefera 
high temperature. It is, however, thought 
that the greater part of the bacteria develop 
best at a temperature between seventy and 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 


The decomposition of various foods, such | 


s the souring of milk, soups, preserves, 
vegetables, etc., the moulding of bread, 
fruit, etc., is allthe work of bacteria. If it 
were possible to have storerooms bacteria- 
proof and the food sterilized when put in 
such rooms, food would keep indefinitely. 
It is because we kill all bacteria in fruit 
and jars by exposing them to a high tem- 
perature that we are able to keep canned 
fruit for years. The success in keeping raw 
or cooked food in proper condition depends 
upon keeping the food, utensils and storage 
places comparatively free from bacteria. 
This can only be accomplished by the ut- 
most cleanliness, plenty of lightand ventila- 
tion, and keeping the atmosphere as cool 
and dry as possible. 


It is not enough that utensils and storage | 


places be kept in a sanitary condition. The 
food when put away must not be in a condi- 
tion favorable to fermentation and decom- 
position. This fact is often lost sight of,— 
hence much waste and disappointment. 
Nothing is worse than putting warm food 
in closed vessels or in refrigerators. As 
long as there is any animal heat in meat, 
poultry, milk, ete., these foods should not 
be placed in a close receptacle. That the 
article is surrounded by a low temperature 
will not insure it against decomposition. 

All foods, animal and vegetable, that have 
been cooked, should be thoroughly cooled 
before being put away. The more quickly 
a substance is cooled the longer it will keep. 
Liquids, like soup, milk, etc., should be 
taken boiling hot from the fire and poured 
into a bowl, which should be placed in cold 
water and allowed to stand in a current of 
air until cold, not merely until cool. In 
very hot weather add ice to the water. When 
cold, place in the refrigerator or cold room. 

Put meats, fish, vegetables, breads, ete., to 
cool in a current of air. 

Never mix warm food with cold. 

Much of the trouble in keeping cooked 
foods comes from putting them away while 
they are still warm. 

All green vegetables should be cooked as 
soon as possible after being gathered. If 
they must be kept for hours or days, put 
them ina cool, dark place. For asparagus, 
lettuce, rhubarb, young beets, turnips, car- 
rots and onions, have about two inches of 


water in a dish, and put the roots of the | 


vegetables into it. 
If green or tuberous vegetables become 
wiited during transportation, soak them 


for a few hours in plenty of cold water, and | 


they will regain ‘their freshness and crisp- 


ness. String beans and green peas spoil | 
very quickly after having been cooked, so | 


they should not be cooked with an 
idea of keeping for more than twenty-four 
hours. Perishable fruits, like ripe peaches, 


black berries, raspberries, etc., should only | 
immediate use. One| 


be purchased for 
should net attempt to keep veal or lamb 
longer than a day or two, unless provided 
with ample cold-storage room. All meats 
keep best in a cool, well-ventilated atmos- 
phere. If there is a cold room where these 
conditions prevail, hang the meat there. 
When one lives at a distance from markets 


the perplexing problem of keeping meats, | 


fish, etc., must be solved. Lf one lives where 
neither cellar nor ice is available, the prob- 
lem becomes more difficult. Poultry or a 
oint of meat that must be kept for several 
days should be well wiped with aclean piece 
of cheesecloth, then sprinkled with char- 
coal. Wrap the meat in paper or slip it into 
a cotton bag, and hang in a cool, dry place. 
Put some charcoal into the bodies of the 
poultry. Every two days wipe with a dry 
cloth and powder with fresh charcoal. When 
ice 1s scarce wrap fresh fish in wet grass or 
cabbage leaves and place on the cellar floor. 
—Maria Parloa, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Graham-Bread Fad. 


A number of popular theories concerning 
the digestive values of various foods are set 
at naught by a bulletin issued by the chem- 
ical diyision of the Minnesota State Agri- 
cultural Department. Following are some 
extracts from the report: 

‘** The opinion entertained by a great many 


people that whole wheat and graham bread 
‘are more nutritious than that made from 
standard patent flour, the flour used in 
every-day baking, is erroncous. 
| “When milk was used asaration with 
bread, butter, beans, eggs and potatoes, all 
the protein of the milk was digested, and, in 
addition, 4.91 per cent. more of the protein 
of the other foods with which it was com- 
bined was digested than when the milk was 
‘omitted. The highest degree of digestibil- 
ity was secured in a mixed ration. 

‘* Experiments made with butter showed 
that it hasa high degree of digestibility, 
ninety-eight per cent. of it being available 
to the body. 

“‘Cheese should be used in the diet reg- 
ularly, and in small quantities rather than 
at irregular intervals and in large quanti 
ties, as is frequently the case. Cheese 
ordinarily is one of the cheapest and most 
nutritious foods that can be procured. It 
is possible to secure a larger amount of 
digestible nutrients and available energy 
‘from cheese costing fifteen cents a pound 
than from meat costing ten cents a pound. 

«Oat meal, like cbeese and beans, is slow 


‘of digestion, requiring much _ intestinal 
But if well 


| work for the digestive process. if) 
| prepared and thoroughly cooked it is a 
| suitable food for persons of all habits.” 
Nec 2 

Preparing Potatoes. 

| There are few houses in which the potato 
| does not form part of the daily menu, there- 
fore it is of first importance to consider, 
says Emma J. Gray in the Ladies’ World. 
|The befreckled, sodden condition in which 
this vegetable is often placed upon our 
| tables testifies to the importance of care. 

| The average cook peels the potato with 
| the one thought of getting through with it 
‘as soon as possible. She cuts the peelings 
usually from an eighth to half an inch deep, 
and the result is a jagged, 11l-shaped potato. 
If an eye happens to have been cut out, 
‘a quarter or half the potato has been 
sacrificed. 

Her next move is to throw them into a pan 
in which they are partly covered with cold 
water. Whisking them around a moment, 
she gathers them in both hands, and with 
the dirty water trickling from her fingers 
shethrows them into a pot. Her duty is 
now over. 

When the dinner is ordered on,she will take 
the potatoes up in whatever condition they 
happen to be. A few overconscious cooks 
will test whether the potato is done through, 
and when boiled to their satisfaction will 
pour off part of the water and set the pot 
where the potatoes will soak up the rest of 
the water and keep warm until served. 

Mark the contrast: Potatoes may be a per- 
fect delight to the eye and delicious to the 
palate when properly prepared. 

First, the peeling should be carefully done. 
For this a sharply pointed knife is requisite. 
Holding the potato firmly, cut out each eye. 
This is readily done by the point of the 
knife. Cutas deeply as is necessary, but 
remove the entire eye. This done, peel 
evenly the rest of the potato. 
| Authorities differ about the thickness of 
| the peeling. Some claim that there is a 
poison close to the skin, but the weightier 
| opinion is that potatoes do not differ from 
| other vegetables and fruits. That is, the 
| poorest part is next to the core, and the best 
| close to the skin. 
| Therefore peel thin. This not only se- 
| cures the best flavor, but it is also more 
| economical. 
| Fill a pan with cold water. Put the 
| potatoes into this pan and rinse them thor- 
| oughly. Frequently two or three waters 
| will be necessary before they are quite 
| clean. Let them stand in pure cold water 
| until put in to boil. 
| When they are put into the pot lay the 
| largest potatoes on the bottom, otherwise 
the small ones will be overcooked. Be sure 
that the water is hot, but let it come toa 
| boil rather than be boiling when poured 
| over the potatoes. In this way they become 
| heated more evenly. Add salt when the po- 
| tatoes are about half done. 

Try them when they have been boiling 
|twenty minutes. If they are not done 
watch them closely. The moment they are 
well boiled through pour off all the water, 
| set the saucepan back on the range and 
| shake it constantly for three or four min- 
| 

















utes, during which time raise the cover at 
intervals to let out the steam. 

The potatoes will now be found to be like 
| balls of dry snow and would tempt the 
| veriest epicure, 
cmetes 
The Evil of Heavy Hats. 


When traveling in countries where the 
great majority of the people habitually walk 
| bareheaded, as is the case in many parts of 
| Italy, for instance, one can hardly help 
| noticing the great number of handsome 
| heads of hair seen on the streets. ‘This fact 
| must be accepted as one of the strongest 
| proofs that the hat is the most fruitful 
| cause of baldness. It is certain that there 
| are more bald men than bald women in the 
| world, although if women were condemned 
| to wear heavy, unyielding felt and silk hats 
'asmen are, they would probably suffer as 
| much. 
| The headgear to which men are condemned 
| for the greater part of the year has several 
| qualities inseparable from it which tend to 








| ower the health of the scalp and injure or 
entirely destroy the hair, and in a lesser de- 
| gree women’s hats come under the same 
| condemnation. These qualities are weight, 
lack of ventilation and tightness. Any hat 
which causes a sense of oppression and 
heaviness across the brow will injure the 
growth of the hair. 

Let any woman who has worn for months 
| or years small, light bonnets set back from 
'the face put on a stiff felt hat that rests 
upon the brow, and she will soon realize 
how vigorously her whole head resents the 
unwonted tyranny. She will find herself 
constantly lifting the weight to gaina mo- 
ment’s relief and fresh air for the imprisoned 
and rebelling nervesand brain. If she per 
sists 1n wearing the hat, in a short time the 
danger signals cease. Her brow becomes ap- 
parently indifferent to the insult ; it has given 
its warning—its danger-signals of pain and 
| discomfort—and now adapts itself to the new 
/burden. But the harm goes on, neverthe- 
| less. The scalp suffers from overwork, 
| overheating and lack of ventilation, and in 


| 
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Once upon a time »* Q 


A man—for an hour—doubled 
up with cramps, took 


“Painkiller 


(PERRY Davis’.) 
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was cured—immediately. His 
friends being told, said—‘‘Pooh, 
we've all used PAINKILLER— 
for years. 


Moral. Don’t suffer—an hour—keep Pain- 
kilier (Perry Davis’) in the house. 








a short time the thinning temples and dull, 
nerveless hair will tell the tale. 

The growing custom for women of remov- 
ing the hat in public places, together with 
the extreme lightness of the structures de- 
manded by fashion for the greater portion 
of the year, should result in a noticeable im- 
provement in this respect, for with the hair 
as with all the rest of us, good looks cannot 
exist without good health.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





oe 
What is ‘‘ The Grip?”’ 

‘* The grip,” or epidemic influenza, which 
formerly was wont to appear only at inter- 
vals, seems now inclined to stay with us 
almost continually. In an article entitied 
* Influenza and its Bacillus,’’ contributed to 
La Science Illustree (May 10), Dr. L. Mar- 
every gives some interesting information 
regarding this vexatious and dangerous 
disease. We know now that it did not 
originate in 1889, but since that date it has 
made and remade periodically the circuit of 
the earth, like a disastrous wave. He 
writes: 

“In the lasi century, in the year 1776, it 
claimed so many victims in Paris alone that 
a physician offered a prize of £400 to the per- 
son who could show that he had been ex- 
empt from it. I ought to add that a single 
person presented himself, a song-writer 
named Nougaret, who even composed a 
comic opera in one act,entitled ‘*‘ La Grippe.” 
In 1803 the scourge again appeared, and its 
ravages were still more terrible, many well- 
known persons losing their lives. . . . 
Then the malady disappeared for some 
years and reappeared at irregular intervals. 
. . + Since 1890 it has raged almost 
yearly and often with violent and danger- 
ous recrudescences. 

** Whence comes this influenza and what 
is the cause? According to the defini- 
tion of Dr. Calmette, influenza or grip 
is a specific affection due to a microbe 
located in the air passages and secreting 
there a toxin that diffuses itself through the 
whole organism and increases the virulence 
of the various germs that may be already in 
existence there. 

“This grip microbe is a coccobacillus 
described for the first time by Robert 
Pfeiffer of Berlin, in 1892. It has been 
thoroughly studied since that time . . . and 
is now kept for investigation in our labora- 
tories, like its congeners of tuberculosis, 
typhus, rabies, or yellow fever. 

“Tt grows preferably in the tissues of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes. . . . When 
expelled from the body in saliva or other- 
wise, it remains in an inactive state until it 
can penetrate anew into a human organism. 
When dried, it diegin forty-eight hours, 
but it-may live for weeks, or even years, in 
persons aftlicted with diphtheria, bronchitis, 
or chronic inflammation of the lungs. 

“Before Dr. Pfeiffer’s discovery, that is 
to say, before 1892, it was believed that this 
influenza microbe was carried about by 
wind and cloud, and especially when the air 
was saturated with moisture. Now we 
know that inoculation takes place only by 
immediate contact, and that the microbes 
are introduced into the organism either 
by the hands, which carry them to mouth 
or nose, or in breathing. We must repeat 
here again . . . that many persons con- 
tribute to the propagation of this bacillus 
by the deplorable and improper habit of 
spitting on sidewalks, in omnibuses, car- 
riages and cars, and in public offices. 

** Once in the mouth, on the tongue or on 
the tonsils, the microbe is continually drawn 
farther in, by movements of deglutition or 
respiration, until it reaches the respiratory 
or digestive passages. Onca there, it multi- 
plies by growth and division, in less than 
twenty minutes; each new germ repeats the 
same operation, until we may find in 
twenty-four hours, in the infected body, 
16,500,000 germs from a single bacillus,and in 
forty-eight hours the number may reach 
281,500,000,000 of individuals! 

** But it must also be said that the toxin 
excreted by the bacillus is as fatal to it as to 
man, so that this increase by hundreds of 
millions comes to a stop. Nevertheless, 
when it has once gained an entrance into 
our organs, this bacillus of Pfeiffer always 
reproduces there rapidly and in huge num- 
bers. 

“We may confess, in closing, that al- 
though, thruugh the work of physiologists 
and bacteriologists, we know the influenza 
bacillus, we are not very sure of the condi 
tions of its life. Many things are not yet 
cleared up, such as the marked differences 
in the intensity of the disease, in its dura- 
tion, in the nature of the lesions found in 
many organs, andin the whole evolution of 
the malady. 

** Probably future investigations will fill 
these gaps and will put at our disposal, if 
not curative methods to fight the influenza, 
at least rational and certain prophylactic 
means to limit its epidemic development; 
for we should not forget that, up tothe 
present time, in all places where the disease 
has appeared and has lasted a certain length 
of time, the mo:tality has always doubled, 
trebled, or even quadrupled. 

“This fact alone remains clearly and 
sadly demonstrative, and amply proves the 
importance and gravity of epidemics of grip, 
as well as the usefulness, from the point of 
view of public medicine, of investigations 
regarding possible means of staying these 
»pidemics, which attack tamilies or whole 
towns, arrest ur delay important services, 
and injure all kinds of public interests in 
the countries that they devastate.”’—Trans- 
lation made for The Literary Digest. 
>>> — 

Domestic Hints. . 
CREAM RICE PUDDING. 

Two tablespoons cold boiled rice, three table- 
spoons sugar, yolk one egg, three tablespoons 
2ornstarch, two cups milk, one-half teaspoon 
vanilla. Put the milk with the cold rice ina double 
boiler, add the sugar and salt. When it boils, 
add the cornstarch wet ina few tablespoons of 
cold milk. Just before it is ready to take from 
the fire,add the egg and flavoring. Eat cold 
with whipped cream. 

TOASTED SANDWICHES. 

Often after a picnic or entertainment a house- 
wife has a number of bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches left, too stale to serve. They may form 
the basis of a bread pudding, or they make an at- 
tractive dish for breakfast, luncheon or supper in 
the shape of toasted sandwiches. Do not take 
them apart, lay them between the wires of a 
toaster and hold over a clear red fire. The butter 
will melt and the inside left soft, warm ‘and but- 
tered, with the outside a crisp, golden brown. 

MINCED CLAMS. 

Twenty-five clams, two tablespoons butter, two 
tablespoons flour, one gill cream, salt and pepper. 
Melt the butter, add the flour, %’and mix until 
smooth. Then add the clams, chopped fine, with 
half a pint of their liquor. Cook fifteen minutes. 
Just before serving, add the cream and bring to a 
boil. 








LOBSTER SALAD, 


Boil a fresh lobster till a bright red; open, and 
remove all the white meat and a little of the yel- 
low fat. Pick or cut into small pieces and chop 
with a few lettuce leaves and two stalks of white 
celery. Arrange in lettuce, and pour over a 
dressing. 

FRIED STUFFED EGGS. 

Prepare the eggs as for stufted eggs, filling the 
cavity of the whites evenly, and pressing the 
two halves together so as to make it appear as a 
whole egg. Take what is left of the mixture, add 





to it one raw egg beaten light, roll each egg in 


4 


this, covering thoroughly every part of It, and fry 
in boiling fat. Serve around a dish of green 
peas, or with a cream sauce into which has been 
stirred, just before removing from the fire, two- 
slightly heaping tablespoonfuls of grated Parme- 
san cheese. 

MACARONI CROQUETTES. 

Two tablesp%onfuls butter, four tablespoonfuls 
flour, one cup milk, yolk one egg, two cups 
chopped macaroni, two tablespoonfuls cheese 
pepper and salt. If the macaroni is the re 
mainder of a dish of tomato and macaroni ora 
well-seasoned cheese dish, it will be all the more 
tasty. Make a thick sauce from the flour, butter 
and milk, beatin the egg and cheese. Mix thor- 
oughly, spread to cool, flour, egg, crumb and fry. 
Serve very hot with tomato sauce. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Use for beef hash the tough skirt part of the 
roast, thoroughly freed from fat and gristle. Chop 
and mix one cup of meat with two cups of chopped 
potatoes. In an fron spider put two tablespoons 
of butter and half a cup of stock, or a spoonful of 
gravy added to enough hot water to half fill the 
cup. Let it boil up, then add the meat and po 
tato well seasoned with pepper and salt. Stir 
occasionally with a fork. Let the water evap 
orate from the hash, leaving it dry but not pasty. 

A way to flavor a salad with garlic in the most 
delicate manner is to let a clove of garlic remain 
for twenty-four hours ina quart bottle of salad 
oil before the latter is used. This gives just the 
indefinable tang that much improves the salad 
without in the least overdoing the garlic flavor. 

If the end of a beefsteak has been blackened 
during the broiling process, and you wish to con- 
vert it into a mince or stew, simply wash it by 
pouring boiling water over it. 

“ Few women realize,” says a French expert, 
that the secret of face care is to treat each 
feature separately. American women in par- 
ticular do not seem to understand that there are 
as many complexions as there are figures, and 
that no one cosmetic can be good for all faces, 
nor for all parts of the face. Rarely is the skin 
of nose and cheek of the same quality, and what 
is healing for one may injure the other. For ex 
ample the skin may be of good quality all over 
the face except on the nose, where too much 
oil is secreted. Bathing the skin with a soft 
sponge dipped in borax water will be of value, 
while such treatment would be too drying for the 
rest of the face. Or the wrinkles around the 
eyes may be treated with cocoa butter, which 
might be harmful for nose or cheek. Leave al 
cosmetics entirely alone or understand their use,’ 
is her closing advice. 

A cold fried egg chopped and seasoned makes 
a good sandwich. Children like an oyster sand- 
wich made by putting cold stewed oysters be- 
tween buttered crackers. 

Headache affects adults: more than young or 
old, nervous and delicate more than robust, 
females more than males, higher classes of 
society more than lower, sensitive persons more 
than obtuse, and those who think much. They 
are dependent on various causes, as derangement 
of the circulating system, of the digestive organs, 
of the nervous system, etc. 





~ Fasbion Motes 


e% The newest fans are dainty replicas of 
antique ones treasured in various museums of 
art. Some are of silk-wrought gauze with mother- 
of-pearl sticks, others are of tinted silk showing 
colored pear! handles with quaint medallions set 
in little oval frames of iridescent gems. 

e*e In London they have introduced a stylish 
but sensible walking skirt of brown heather cloth, 
finished with slut seams heavily stitched at each 
side of the ratcheted fold. The skirt clears the 
ground all around, and has a waterproof facing 
that can be easily cleaned. The plaits at the 
back are held with elastic on the under side, 
which, without revealing their existence, makes 
the skirt swing gracefully back and away from 
the sides. A medium wide girdle stitched tirmly 
to the skirt does away with any silk or leather 
belt, and holds the blouse securely in place. 

a*s Belts of cream-white doeskin finished with 
buckles of Norwegian silver are worn with cos- 
tumes of white wool. The waists which complete 
these gowns are in either Gibson or Norfolk 
style, and the skirt in five-gore fashion with slot- 
seam finish and seven rows of silk stitching at 
the hem. 

a%s Red jackets with velvet turn-down collars 
aid small gold buttons are the latest wraps for 
the beach and evening driving. They are some- 
what horsey-looking, but they are smart and con- 








venient. Little low-cut open-fronted cloth jackets | 


are more than ever the proper thing this summer. 
They need not be of the vivid green or the gor- 
geous red dye to be fashionable, but should be of 
a color and material that will not clash with any 
other. 

e*e Alady from London, England, says that 
among the bewildering array of costly and ele- 
gant fancy waists of real lace, embroidered 
chiffon, satin brocade, etc., worn at afternoon 
functions, are those of finely tucked and ratchet- 
stitched primrose satin, with revers and cape 


collars of deep ecru guipure lace, with a portion | 


of the devices beautifully hand-painted. These 
waists are made over fitted underbodices of 
cream taffeta silk. Other fancy waists are of 
ivory-white creped satin, tucked in vertical 
groups, with bands between the cluster tucks 
formed of satin covered with embroidery in deli- 
eately tinted silks and fine gold threads, or the 
bands are in brilliant Oriental colorings, outlined 
with a tiny line of jet-black chenille.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

es Unlike many of the large straggling pat- 
terns seen on muslins and foulard silks this sum- 
mer, veilings and French challis are in the most 
charming designs and colors. These beautiful 
materials fall softly around the figure, but never 
haye the flimsy look that is sometimes true of 
muslin. These sheer dainty weaves are most 


reliable at all times and on alloccasions. Muslin | 


is a fair-weather material, and is not calculated 
to stand rain. 

a", Very little more can be said about hats 
until the French models for early autumn wear 
begin to appear. The prettiest specimen brought 
this week from over the sea was a rather wide, 
picturesque Maud Muller shape of a choice tint 
of fawn color, lined on the under side with cherry 
chiffon. A portion of the crown and nearly all 
of the brim were covered with wild strawberries 
with tiny blossomg, small leaves and miniature 
fruit in an artistic mass. 

a*s Replicas of many of the 1830 styles appear 
this season among the gowns, made with the 
bodices showing long sloping shoulder seams, 
and deep voluminous puffs dropping from the 
elbow and gathered into a wide cuff that is vari 
ously decorated. 

a®, The slot-seam effect will be very prominent 
this autumn on both skirts, jackets and bodices. 
It isa marked characteristic of many of the 
French and English models now being received 
by American designers and importers. Seams, 
instead of being strapped, are folded on each 
edge, and these two edges are not machine- 
stitched, but joined together by briar or ratchet 
stitching. Une of the new fall jackets showing 
the slot-seam finish suggests the natty Norfolk 
style, a model alike becoming to full and slender 
figures. The jacket closes at the centre witha 
fly, the slot seams on each side extending from 
the shoulders to the extreme edge of the jacket, 
which gives the fashionable long slope to the 
bust, and the required straight effect to the im- 
mediate front. An extra long rolling collar, 
forming notches with the ends of the revers, com- 
pletesthe neck. The sleeves are in close coat 
shape, with a very slight flare at the wrists. 
These jackets are made variously of light-weight 
cheviot, satin-faced cloth, covert, and Suede-fin- 
ished Melton in black, brown, blue, tan color and 
green. 

ae The huge flapping brims of some of the 
latest French millinery obscure the wearer’s 
features. The broad brims are usually semi- 
transparent, and, whether of straw, crinoline or 
Neapolitan braid, show a fancy plait. Large 
roses, with very straggling foliage, and strap. 
pings and dangling loops of black velvet ribbon, 
are favored decorations. Airy scarf draperies 
are likewise conspicuous on large handsome hats 
worn at Newport, Saratoga and other fashionable 
summer resorts. 

a% Many of the cottons imported this year 
proved so fine and beautiful in both texture and 
coloring that they were made up accompanied by 
really expensive accessories, and have been 
worn at many fashionable day functions. There 





is a marked fancy for mercerized mulls, figured 
with silk dots, and for tallor-made linen frocks; 
pink, blue, and those of a rich deep red color have 
been liberally patronized. Many of the linen 
fabrics this summer have been patterned with 
color or a design in black and white, but a better 
effect is produced where black is added in the 
shape of removable trimmings, or restricted to 
belt, corsage bow, silk gloves, etc. Mercerized 
Hollands and art linens similarly finished are 
among the most popular afternoon costumes at 
the seashore. Silk petticoats of elaborate deco- 
ration are considered correct wear with the 
simplest of muslin gowns. 

a%e The fashion of fastening a very large bow of 
ribbon on the left side of the corsage now seems 
to be universal. Ribbon three inches wide is often 
used in making these big round choux. Rosettes 
formed of narrow loops of velvet are joined ly 
two or three dropping strands of the ribbon. 
‘These, severally fastened in a suitable position 
give a pretty finish to the loose-fronted or pouched 
bodices which are still in high favor. 
2S o 

The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

“This uick, sharp beat in life, this constant 
coming round to where the shears cut off the 
work, and where if it is not done it has to stay 
undone forever, this perpetual ripening of proc- 
esses which makes the seedtime of new proc 
esses beyond, this constant ending and begin 
ning, gives a freshness and vitality to living which 
is exhilarating and delightful. It seems to be 
always bringing life back to report itself to its 
first principles and fundamental motives. It is 
forever breaking up routines and starting things 
anew. It demands briskness and promptness. 
Now or never you must do this thing, it seems to 
say, forin afew ts the chance is over and 
then cometh the end. 

“Let us think of this characteristic of life and 
try to see what it means. Let us see what sort of 
temper and spirit it ought to produce,—this law 
of life that all things come to an end, that only 
by perpetual stoppage and re-starting is motion 
kept up, only by perpetual perishing is life main- 
tained.’’—Phillips Brooks. 


“‘ The tlowing conditions ot life,’? as Emer- 
son so well phrases it, are, really, the con- 
ditions of joy, of exhilaration, of stimulus 
to energy rather than the reverse. They in- 
vest each day, each week, each year, with 
the enchantment of the unknuwn aad the 
untried. They produce the possibility of 
perpetual hope, and continuity of hope is 
continuity-of endeavor. Without hope, faith 
and courage life would be impossible; and 
courage and all power of energy and en- 
deavor depend entirely upon hope and faith. 
If a man believes in nothing and is in a 
state of despair and not hope, his ener- 
gies are paralyzed. But hope lends wings, 
—hope and faith are creative, and can both 
control and change the trend of events. 
Circumstances are but the crude material, 
which is subject to any degree of trans- 
formation by the alchemy of faith. ‘‘ When 
a god wishes to ride every chip and stone 
will bud and shoot out winged feet to carry 
him,” and it is hope and faith that give the 
power of the gods. 

There 1s, perhaps, no adequate realization 
on the part of humanity of the enormous 
extent to which the forces in the Unseen 
mingle with the forces of the Seen, and thus 
complete the magnetic battery of action. 
Lite approaches perfection in just the degree 
to which it can intelligently and rever- 
ently avail itself of this aid which is a 
divine provision. It is not only after death 
that the soul is to be with God. The soul 
that does not live with God, now and here, 
in the ordinary daily life, does not even live 
at all, inany true sense. ‘‘Iam come that 
ye might have life,”’ said Jesus, ‘“‘ and have 
it more abundantly.”’ It is only as one holds 
himself receptive to the divine currents that 
he has life, and it rests with himself to have 
it ‘‘ more abundantly ’’ every day and hour. 

This constant communion with Jesus, this 
living in constant receptivity to the divine 
energy, includes, too, the living in telepathic 
communion with those who have goneon 
into the Unseen world. The spirituality of 
life is conditioned on so developing our own 
spiritual powers by faith and prayer and 














{communion with God that one is sensitive 
| to the presence and responsive to the thought 
| of friends who have been released from the 
| physical life. Shall Phillips Brooks, the 
{friend and helper and wise counsellor 
| when here, be less so now that he has 
| entered into the next higher scale of being? 
Shall the friend whom we loved, and who 
was at our side in visible presence yester- 
day, be less our friend today because his 
presence is not visible.to us? And why 
is it not visible? Simply because the 
subtle spirit-body is in» a state of far 
higher vibration than the denser physical 
body, and the physical eye can only recog- 
nize objects up to a certain vibratory degree. 
It is simply a scientific fact. Musicians and 
scientists know well that abovea certain 
pitch the ear cannot recognize seund ; it be- 
comes silence. But as St. Paul says, ‘‘ there 
is a natural body, and there is a spirit- 
ual body,’? and the spiritual body has 
its finer organs of sight and _ hearing. 
Clairvoyance and clairaudience are as 
natural, when the spiritual faculties are 
sufficiently developed, as are the ordinary 
| sight and hearing. Even when there is no 
| clairvoyance and clairaudience, in the way 
| of super-normal development, the mind kept 
|}in harmonious receptivity to the divine 
| world may be telepathically in more or 
less constant communion with those in the 

Unseen. 

Mr. M. J. Cass, Jr., a frequent contribu- 
| tor to the New York Sun, and one of the 
| eminent thinkers of the day, says, in a pri- 
| vate letter :— 

“Of course I do not regard spiritualism as in 
any sense a religion, or as antagonistic to or 
superseding belief in Christ. It simply gives a 
rational and satisfying conception of what the 
next life is,—a life of mental and spiritual activity, 
and progress along lines which we have followed 
here, for there is no abrupt change or breaking off 
anywhere in nature. Father Prout surmised, as 
you may recall, that he might be “an obscure but 
cheerful vocalist in the celestial choir,” but I 
prefer to believe that I shall study Botany for a 
century or two, and largely devote my future life 
to an admiring study of God’s laws, and all 
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stellar realms which the highest earth-born 
spirits have never visited. Perhaps we have no 
adequate conception of the tremendous, incal- 
culable force of the Saviour’s personality. 
His coming here, before conditions were pre- 
pared for the event, might even be destruc- 
tive of life, dominating and deranging the 
vibratory forces which give what we con- 
sider permanence to earth conditions. For 
example, force of a certain pitch locks atoms 
together into molecules. A heightening of the 
force pitch in these octaves might dissipate molec- 
ular bodies, disrobe us instantly and leave us in 
our spirit or atomic bodies. ‘ Behold I show you 
a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed.’—1 Cor. xv., 51, et. seq. 

“ All my spirit teaching is in harmony with the 
promise of the Saviour’s coming, and there is a 
vast amount of Advent literature which I find 
confirmatory. Of course the plan contemplates 
the indefinite continuance of life on this planet, 
substantially as at present, save that the ability 
of millions of elevated spirits to come at will, 
visibly, and exert their uplifting influence must 
have a profound effect on life here. It will be 
the millennial age.” 


Whether one agrees fully with Mr. Cass, 
or not, it cannot be denied that his specula- 
tions are extremely interesting. The king- 
dom of heaven certainly comes to each and 
all who live the life of the spirit. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 





Gems of Thought. 


----He never yet rejected the feeble soul which 
clung to him in love.—H. L. Sidney Lear. 

----Under the laws of Providence we have 
duties which are perilous.—Austin Phelps. 

----May we not only be delivered from the out- 
ward act or word that grieves thee, but may the 
very springs of our nature be purified!—F. B- 
Meyer. 

----A man’s best desires are always the index 
and measure of his possibilities; and the most 
difficult duty that a man is capable of doing is 
the duty that above all he should do.—Charles H. 
Brent. 

----Do not fear circumstances. They cannot 
hurt us, if we hold fast by God and use them as 
the voices and ministries of his will. Trust him 
about every one and everything, for all times and 
all needs, earth and heaven, friends and children, 
the conquest of sin, the growth of holiness, the 
cross that chafes, the grace that stirs.— Anthony 
W. Thorold. 

---- Why wilt thou defer thy good purpose from 
day to day? Arise, and begin in this very in- 
stant, and say, ‘“‘ Now is the time to be doing; 
now is the time to be striving; now isthe fit time 
tu amend myself.” Unless thou dost earnestly 
force thyself, thou shalt never get the victory 
over sin.—Thomas a Kempis. 

.---Every hard effort generously faced,every sac 
rifice cheerfully submitted to, every word spoken 
under difficulties, raises those who speak or act 











or suffer to a higher level; endows them with a 
clearer sight of God; braces them with a will of 
more strength and freedom; warms them with a 
more generous and large and tender heart.— 
Henry P. Liddon. 

----Sometimes we are disturbed because we 
have no devout feelings; but what we want is a 
devout will. We cannot always control the 
imagination. but we can always do that which is 
our duty carefully and patiently, with a view to 
pleasing God and proving our love to Him. We 
may feel cold and mechanical, but we cannot 
fulfil our appointed duty without an exercise ot 
the will, and therefore all duties diligently per- 
formed testify a desire to love and prove our 
love.—H. L. Sidney Lear. 

----The vision of God is indeed the transfigura 
tion of the world; communion with God is the 
inspiration of life. That vision, that communion, 
Christ by His coming has made our abiding in- 
heritance. As often as the Christian touches 
heaven, the heaven which lies about us, though 
our eyes are holden that we should not see it, he 
is again filled with the powers of the world to 
come. Then reverence finds its perfect satisfac- 
tion; then devotion finds its invincible strength. 
—Brooke Foss Westcott. 

---- We think it a gallant thing, to be fluttering 
up to heaven with our wings of knowledge and 
Speculation; whereas, the highest mystery of 
a divine life here, and of perfect happiness here 





| after, consists in nothing but mere obedience to 








| 





the Divine will. Happiness is nothing but that 
inward sweet delight, which will arise from the 
harmonious agreement between our wills and 
the will of God. There is nothing in the whole 
world able todo us good or hurt, but God and our 
own will; neither riches, nor poverty, nor dis- 
grace nor honor, nor life nor death, nor angels 
nor devils; but willing, or not willing, as we 
ought.—Ralph Cudworth. 








Curious Facts. : 


—-The wild beasts do not live long, but eie- 
phants are sometimes very old. 

—Carp are said to live hundreds of years, and 
pike are also hardy old fellows. 

——lIt cost the Kronprinz Wilhelm 570 tons of 
American coal per day to beat the Atlantic 


the marvels He has wrought. By the way, it | record. 


sometimes occurs tome that very advanced in- 
telligences, spirit or angelic, may some of them 
employ themselves in designing and constructing 
new flowers or other forms of vegetable life, 
modifying old forms of leaf or calyx. All are 
accomplished, of course, through inquiry into 
the divine laws, just as on a lesser scale we can 
vary vegetable products here. By the way, an 
angelic being, as I conceive it, is one whose life 
began on some more ancient system than that 
of our sun, and that no earth-born being bas at- 
tained that status as yet. 

* We, meaning the httle home group who think 
asI do, are profoundly convinced that the time 
of the Saviour’s return to earth is near,—that the 
event is imminent, and we seein this thinning of 
the veil, which enables many of us to sense 
the facts of spirit life, the first step towards 
the promised order of things, when the parti- 
tion between earth and spirit life shall be broken 
down or traversible at will by spirits and mortals 
of 4 certain spiritual status. The present growing 
receptivity of large numbers of people to spiritual 
ideas, and the ever-increasing facility with which 
spirits can make their presence known to earth 
dwellers, is due perhaps toa magnetization of 
earth’s atmosphere, now in progress, which is to 
be carried to such a point that every eye may see 
the Saviour and the spirit world host who will 
accompany him when He returns. My understand- 
ing or conception of the matter is that the 
Saviour had not until very recent years 
been back into our spirit spheres since his 
death in Palestine,—that he has been in inter- 











— Austria is to open a State institute in Lon- 
don to enable Austrian students to perfect their 
knowledge of English. 

-—Spiders are met with in the forests of Java 
whose webs are so strong that it requires a knife 
to cut through them, weare told. 

——The Argentine Republic is the strongest in 
artillery of any South American State. She has 
346 field guns, 246 mountain guns, 36 siege guns 
and 42 howitzers. 

— Besides the skylark, a number of other 
birds sing as they fly. Among these are the 
titlark, woodlark, water peppet, sedge warbler, 
willow warbler and win chat. 

—vVery light plates for electric primary cells 
are made by A. De Castro of Berlin by deposit- 
ing metal on textile fabrics by electrolysis. Sail- 
cloth, for instance, may be impregnated with re- 
duced copper for the negative elements, and with 
reduced zinc for the positive elements. 

—tThe trip of the Liberty Bell fo Charleston 
makes the fifth time it has been removed from 
the State House in Philadelphia since it was 
raised into position. The first time was in 1777, 
when it was taken to Allentown to prevent it 
fallinginto the hands of the British. The second 
time was in 1885, when it was taken to the New 
Orleans Exposition. ‘The third time was in 
1893, when it was taken to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. The fourth time it made its second 
trip, to the exposition at Atlanta, Ga. It is note- 
worthy that three of the four times the bell has 
left this city by request, it has been taken to 
Southern States. 
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Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Reg- 
ite the Liver and Digestive organs. The 
fest and best medicine in the world for the 


CURE 


all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bow 
<, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
ss of Appetite, Headache, Constipation, 
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sick Headache, Foul Stomach, Biliousness 
‘ill be avoided, as the food that is eaten 
tributes its nourishing properties for the 

sipport of the natural waste of the body. 


Price, 25 cts per box. Sold by all drug- 


cists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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Poetry. 


TO THE BURDEN BEARER. 
Do the fears that arise in the heat ofthe strife 


55 Elm St., New York, 


| hevertheless, I could not forget, my heart being | flee from me, and stopping to gather the dates that 
sore because I had been helped by one of that | had fallenin the grove. The cry of the bittern 


Often hide from your gaze the true purpose of 





Miscellaneous, 


On the Road to Meccah. 
The Tale That the Haji Al Sherif Teld. 

This is the tale that Al Sherif told as we sat 
under the tamarind tree in the garden of Josef 
Waili-el-Din, the dealer in girls at Shiraz: 

It was after the fast of Ramazan, that makes 
all men weak ana thin, and the sun’s heat at 
midsummer was like fire to waste the substance 
of @ man’s body. That is why the sand of the 
desert was red as blood to my eyes and my head 
swayed from side to side as I rode. 

U dared not say to any one that the fever was 
upon me,for one does not pray to have his 
body anointed and to be left on the sand for the 
jackals to finish when the caravan{has gone by. 

Sheyck Sulyman, my neighbor, prated night 
and day of Utaiba robbers—a plague to him—and 
I knew that he feared for the safety of the pearls 
that were hidden in the folds of his turban; yes, I 
knew that his daughter had been the price of 
them; yet he broke off his lamentations to recite 
athe prayers when we halted. When I bowed, I 
could not remember a prayer, and the sound of 
the people and the beasts was afar off. Also, 
when the rest had completed their prayers, I for - 
got to raise my head from my mat. 

At last some one took me by the shoulders, 
Shaking me till I awoke. I heard a woman’s 
voice in salutation: “ Naiman.” I tried to 
answer: “ 4s’salemalaykum,” but my tongue 
was too thick for speech, and my will was weak 

Then an arm as strong and gentle as my 
mother’s lifted me. Slowly 1 opened my eyes, 
though at first I distinguished nothing but the 
motion of all about me, but at last I understood 
that the host was astir and passing by. 

My mare stood near, and the woman helped me 
to mount, but, as 1 turned to bless her, I saw that 
she was a daughter of the Wahhabis, whom my 
mg loathes; so my heart was hardened against 

rer. 








pany of her own people, and I lost sight of her; 


| tribe. 


daughter of my enemies. Slowly my strength re- 
turned, as if It flowed from her life into mine, till 
at the evening hour of prayer I was able to knee 
unaided and repeat the words that the prophe, 
teaches. 

She had the courage and strength that her 
people neverlack. She was bred in the moun- 
tains, used to climbing the steeps with the water 
jar op her head, or herding her father’s flocks, 
yet she was comely and pleasant to look upon, 
one in a thousand for grace. 

Still I spoke not to her, for was she not of the 
Wahhabis? It would be sin to bicss her, and 
curse her I could not. 

Again night, and we journeyed west. Still I 
stumbled, and still the woman held me up. Yet 
her step, it seemed, was Jess strong, and I saw 
in the moonlight that her face had grown drawn 
and weary. 

In the dawn I heard her whisper: ‘“ Courage 
I smell the lime trees.” Then I felt that she 
tottered, and together we sank upon the sand; 
yeteven then she tried to lift my head, and 
poured between my lips the last drop of water. 
I crawled on, alone, and reached the Wady Lay- 
mum, and heard the tinkle of the water and 
smelt the fragrance of the limes. 

But in the green Wady there was no soul but 
me. The woman lay out there in the desert, and 
the Wady was lonelier than the desert. I cursed 
the fever and the greed of thirst that had made 
me push on unmindful that Iwasalone. Like the 
rush of the wind my manhood came back to me 
Gathering my hands full of limes, I went back to. 
where she lay. Her lips could utter no word, but 
her eyes—Allah! did eyer eyes show such a 
wonder of joy? 

I laid her in the shade of tre limes, by the pool. 
She drank of the water, and the cool sour of the 
fruit revived her. 

There were roses blooming by the water, and a 
wild melon that climbed about the trunk of a 
pomegranate made a screen like a curtain where 
the woman rested. Her name was that of the 


Fleet as an antelope, she ran towards the com- | Prephet’s daughter, our lady Fatimah. 


I strayed down by the stream, seeing the birds 


sounded so sorrowful that it made my heart ache, 


| The night was not dark. This Syrian moon isa | 2nd I crept back to where Fatimah lay. 


| Softer daylight, and I saw that [ was among a 
| party of Alexandrian pilgrims, haji, and dervishes 


Her face lit gloriously when I spoke to her. 
‘Why did you give your strength for mine? 


from the Upper Nile. But the fever had hold of | Why did you, of all the caravan, take pity to help 


ee | me again, and the things that moved around me 

life: : reneesieniliiee tees | faded. I rode like adrunken man, with my hands 
io the many cares and the discouraging days | nuried in the shaggy hair of my horse, for the hot 
Leave the doubt in your soul whether liviNg | ying on my cheek was fanned by the wing of 


me?” I asked. 

“ Five years ago,” she answered, smiling, yet 
speaking slowly and barely above a_ whisper, 
“five years ago I came with my father, a child, 


them pays? 


Kill the doubt and go on. Life was given to man, 
And he is a part of the whole in God’s great plan. 


We all must bear what burdens te years may 
bestow, 
Until the burdens and bearer alike lie low. 
FLORENCE G. FINCH. 
404 Washington avenue, Seranton, Pa. 
MY MOTHER. 
She gave the best years of her life 
With joy for me, 
And robbed herself, with loving heart, 
Unstintingly. 


For me with willing hands she toiled 
From day to day. 

For me shetprayed when headstrong youth 
Would have its way. 

Her gentle arms, my cradle once, 
Are weary low; 

And time has set the seal of care 
Upon her brow. 


And, though no other eyes than mine 
Their meaning trace, 
I read my history in the lines 
Of her dear face. 
And, ’mid His gems, who showers gifts 
As shining sands, 
{ count her days as pearls that fall 
From His kind hands. 
—The Christian Advocate. 
eget iaa a 
THE MEADOW-LARK. 
© flute of memory faintly blown 
Across the twilight land— 
Across the shadowy land where, lone 
The trees like mourners stand :— 
flute of mystery that doth bring, 
Above the fading hill, 
The stars in tender blossoming— 
The darkness strangely still. 








O flute of memory! ah, I hear 
The voices silent long; 

The afterwhile of Faith is near, 
The handclasp and the seng. 

O flute of longing! thro’ the mist 
Ireach my hands to thee, 

To thee my heart’s evangelist 
Of music yet to be. 


O flute of remysty, spirit flute 
Blown gently from afar, 
Across the waiting fields and mute, 
Where dreams the holiest are— 
Fore’er thy tender wild notes keep, 
And when at last I fall, 
And on God’s quiet meadows sleep— 
Oh, wake me with thy eall.” ; 
—Ingram Crocker, in Youth’s Companion. 
oS 


THE OLD SWE MING-HOLE. 








We have bathed in the warm, clear waters where | 


the Indian healed his pain; 

We have plunged in glee to the wave-tossed sea 
and have dived in the salty main; On. 

But memory ever takes us back, with longing in 
our soul J 

To jump once more as in days of yore in our boy- 
hood’s swimming-hole! 


‘Twas just below the high trestie, and as the 
trains passed near i 

We waved wild hands from the warm shore sands 
and gave them a lusty cheer. ' 

Happy young rascals were we then, playing a 
thoughtless role ; 


For never a care could reach us there at the dear | 


old swimming-hole! 


rhe big boys dived from the trestle, some ten feet | 


high or more, 

While the young ones dropped feet first, or 
hopped from the old springboard on shore; 
\nd oh, the thrill of that moment when our first 

high dive was made 


vom the trestle’s height, in the envious sight of | 


the others who were afraid! 


| Azrael, the Angel of Death. 


to Alexandria. Five years ago—and you were 


I lay upon my good mare’s neck, now dream- | there, though you remember me not. How could 
ing thirstily of the Wady Laymun—the valley | you remember the Wahhabi girl you saved from 
of lime trees where the water falls with a | the stick of the camel driver? You forgot in an 
tinkling sound between the stones and the | hour, but I uever forgot. Till I saw your face in 


| bittern dips his wing into the pools; now 
| burning with shame that a woman of the 


Wahhabis had helped me. Then I forgot | gotten it.” 


my hate and heard only the tinkling that some- 





times I knew to be the bell of my neighbor’s | her eyes brightened witha smile that was like 


camel, but more often I thought was the stream in 


the Wady. 


did not try even to veil their secret. 


the caravan four days ago Ihad not hoped ever 
to see it again, yet never for a moment had I for- 


She stopped, too weak for further speech, but 


| the dawn that breaks over the holy city. She 


his encouragement. 

“ Hurry!” called mamma from the door. “I 
am waiting for the baking-powder.”’ 

“There,” exclaimed Ted, “I knew I knew 
what ’t was! Only, you see, I couldn’t think, and 
Mr. Clark couldn’t, either. I said it over lots of 
times, and what was the other? ” 

“Oh, Ted Arnold, you did not go and forget 
both, did you?” 

“Why, no, I don’t think I really forgot’em. I 
remembered the candy, but somehow [ couldn’t 
think what the names of the other two things 
were.” * 

“Oh,” said mamma, in a funny tone, “1 vee,—a 
distinction without any difference, wasn’t it? 
Well, now you go right back, and I will keep your 
candy for you. If you do not remember this time 
you cannot have it at all. Baking-powder and 
vanilla.” 

And now—wasn’t it funny?—Ted rememberea 
this time without the least trouble. 

“ Hereafter,” said mamma, “I will not pay you 
until you get home, I think.’’—Watchman. 


A Tame Quash. 


Mr.C. Napier Bell gives, in “ Zangweera,” a 
pleasant account of a tame quash, a little animas 
of Central America belonging to the raccoon fam- 
ily. Itis about twice the'size of a cut, is covered 
with thick brown fur, and has a long, bushy tail. 
While in camp, Mr. Bell’s party brought up a 
young one. 

“ Tnever in my life saw such an inquisitive, 
active, pertinacious, fearless, impudent, amiable 
and quarrelsome little beast as he was,” says 
Mr. Bell. “ If you treated Quash well, he would 
be most loving, playing with your hand, poking 
his long t. ose up your sleeve or into your pockets, 
and running all over yeu, as if you belonged to 
him; but if you attempted to put him away before 
he chose to go, he would quarrel at once, snarl 
and bite, and twist his nose from side to side 
with impudent defiance. 

‘If the workmen set their food down, Quash 
would take possession at once, and a fearful row 
would take place before he could be dispossessed. 

“He was everywhere and into everything, 
singed his little toes‘by walking through the wood 
ashes, when, instead of running away, he 
shrieked with rage, and began to dig and scatter 
the ashes in ungovernable anger. Then he 
rushed upa man’s back to sit on his shoulder 
and lick his sore toes. He would often jump on 
your face when you were sound asleep, and insist 
on lying down there. At night nothing would 
satisfy him but to crawl under the men’s cover. 
ings and up against their naked skins, where he 
was by no means careful with his sharp little 
claws; but to get rid of him meant nothing less 
than a stand-up fight. 

“Every one was fond of Quash, and at the 
same time every one voted him an unmitigated 
nuisance. Finally, I gave him to an Indian girl, 
with whom he became a great pet and grew 
tamer than ever.’”’—Exchange. 

ea EN ae OF OE 


Dorry’s Fire Alarm. 
A head of fluffy yellow curls, two big blue eyes 





They were lifting me from my mare. Who? O wonderful heart of woman! Who that lives | a turned-up nose, a buttonhole for a mouth,—that 
I knew nothing at all, cared for nothing except | can fathom its depths of tenderness, or measure | was Dorry. The very sunniest little fellow in all 


that they had destroyed my restin the valley o 
limes, and that the spreading wings of Azrae 


its heights of sacrifice? Who can bound it, or | the world. 
describe it, or explainit? Its love is born ofa 


darkened the sky where the dawn should have | word, a movement of kindness, a glamour; and | errands, that was the reason he was asked so 


| been. 


is immortal as the stars, and mightier than 


Then the stupor floated away for a little while, | death! 
as a mist is blown, going and returning, drifting, | When night came again, and the moon 


| always drifting. 


It seemed that there are two of me, one that | that veiled Fatimah’s resting-place, her voice 
looked down upon the other and pitied. I saw | was silent and her eyes were closed. All night | the mail-box for me?” 
how they poured upon the wasted body of that | long I lay upon my tace on the ground, mourning 
other the drops of precicus oil and wrapped it in | for the daughter of my enemies, the woman of 
he shroud that I, likeall pilgrims to Meccah, | the Wahhabis, whom love had slain. 


had provided before setting out. It had been 


Then inthe morning I dug a grave under the 


sprinkled with holy water from the prophet’s | lime trees and laid her there, and made long 


well of Zemzem, against that day. 


They laid meinthe sand, covering mg limbs 
with the shroud and reciting a prayer from the 


Koran. Then I was left alone with Azrael; for 
the caravan never waits. 
How glorious it was as it passed away across 
/ the desert! The horses and dromedaries with 
trappings of crimson and mountings of brass tnat 
| flung back the sunlight; the plodding camels, 
burdened with merchandise; the white burnouses 
| of some prince's retinue, starred with points of 
| glittering steel, dashing among the press of litters 
| and vans, of mules and asses, and the straggling 
| horde of venders and mendicants. There was 
| the train from Bulak and the company from 
Cairo; there rode the dervishes that had come up 
from El Medina and the Damascus caravan, 
splendid with scarlet and green and gold. In the 
midst of all, surrounded by a moving sea of 
| bright-hued awnings, but towering far above 
| them, moved the litter that the Sultan at Stam- 
boul had sent with presents for the prophet’s 


| shrine. 
And ever above that moving mass rose the 


| voices of thousands, continually crying: “ Lab 
| hayk — Allahumma—Labbayk!” Farther and 
| farther away they went. The colors faded into 
| the blue of the desert horizon, the cry became a 
| murmur—* Labbayk—Labbayk—here am I.” 
| Labbayk—here am I, The mist drifted away 
once more. Al/ahumma—here am I—alone! 
| The desert was vast and empty, I alone in the 
| midst of it under the hovering wing of the 
| shadow. I turned my head to the right; there 
| were specks in the distance; they were jackals. 
| Overhead there were specks in the sky—they 
| were vultures. 

Then Fear came and sat beside me on the 
sand, and whispered that the jackals and the 
vultures would ga'her nearer, that the fever 
| would burn, and the thirst torment, that my 
tongue would thicken and my blood turn to fire, 
| and I wouldery to Azrael to strike, lest the jack- 
als and the vultures forgot to wait. 

But [ was a martyr. What a comfort there is 
in pride. Astruly was Ia martyr as if I fell in 
battle for Islam, and all the benefits that could 
come to those who marched about the Kaabah or 
listened to the sermon on Arafat—escape from 
the demons and a speedy entrance into Para- 
dise—would be mine. : 
| For an hour I comforted my soul with these 
reflections; then I buried my face in the folds of 
my shroud and Fear whispered, “ I am here.” 

Allah! It is a frightful thing tolie alone, weak 
and helpless as a babe, in the middle of the 
| desert, between the burning of the fever and the 
| chill of the shadow, and to know thatthe specks 

in the distance come nearer and nearer. 

I lifted my voice, weak asa babe’s, inthat sol 
| itude and cried in despair, “ Labbayk /” and an 


| answering cry came from the distance, “ Lab 
bayk!” 


‘ow well we had noted the danger—the spot | 17) ,,au Lilla! I was not deserted. Some 


where the barbed wire lay; - 


one came swiftly across the sand of the desert, 


| 
« glass-strewn place, and the jagged face of | alone and on foot. I could see by the light lisam 


the rock where the big crabs stay; , 
er there is the sunken log, and here’s where 


the blood-sucker lies; ‘ 
the other bank where the weeds grow ran 


were the snakes and the stinging flies. 


t oh, we would love these dangers could we 
only meet them today! 
» could cheer when the trains passed near 
ind shout in the boyhood way! 
pite of the great green ocean there’s a long- 
ng in our soul 
ive once more as in days of yore in the dear 
d swimming-hole! 
—Colorado Springs Gazette. 
——_____ +> 
A MISTAKE. 
ed at the tramp on a bench in the park, 
se tatters about him were furled, 
| said, as I gazed at the hundreds about, 
su are fiotsam washed up from the world.” 





ared in surprise—perhaps it was scorn, 

he smiled in a pitying way; 

ire flotsam, no doubt, from the world,’ he 
replied, 

t scareely ‘ washed up,’ I should say.” 


i 
| to put between my lips a sweet strong cordial 


that covered her mouth that it was a woman, but 
my heart sank and I turned my head away when 
I knew that it was the hated daughter of the 
Wahhabis. 

She kneeled at my side, raising my head to her 
knee. I heard the gurgle of water in the goat- 
skin zemzimiyah that she carried. 
| “ Drink,” she commanded. I, being too weak 
| to contend, drank; then she made a shade over 
| me from the sun and pillowed my head in her 
lap, crooning a mountain song until I slept. But 
| before I slept I knew that Fear had gone away. 
When it was night again the woman roused me 


| that gave me strength. With her arm stifl under 


| erying with weariness and anger that she would 


me I staggered to my feet, and thus we set out, 
guided by a star that hung high in the west. 

» All night we journeyed. I was like one walk- 
ing 1n sleep, or like a child wakened unwillingly, 


not let me lie down on the sand. My shroud was 
around me still, and it trailed on the sand, but 1 
heeded not. Far away now was the trail of the 
caravan, like a scar on the bosom of the desert, 
and our own track a pitiful, wavering line that 


bent to the west. 





I cursed the woman that she would not let me 
= | alone, but my weak rebellion was as nothing to 
her will, so I stumbled on, and the daughter of 


—William J Lampton, in the Smart Set. 


5 i i , i as dawn. Lhen | mother she wants—why, she wants something—. 
-s Manicure and Complexion Soap. | ¢i:¢ Wanhabis held me up till it w mother shovwaste-—nhy, she wiate SoeeINe 


way see how I forgot. It was something to bake 
with heat and the light dazzled the eye. All day | with.” 


| we rested. . 


EE THAT PANEL OF PUMICE. All day she sat by me, while the air quivered 


WHATS INA NAMED 
k1002° IN GOLD 













she sat between me and the sun, holding her gar- 
ment asan awning over my face, and moistening 
my lips with water from the zemzimiyah. Dates, 
too, she compelled me to eat; yet 
neither date nor so much as a drop of water, Jes. 
there shonld not be enough. 

I saw er face: Lustrous eyes, black as mid- 
night, and a mouth that the lisam would ,not hide 
Beneath the linen I could see the tenderness of 
its smile. I almost forgot that she was the | s 











Mr. Clark, but Ted shook his head. 


herself tasted | out. Shall I keep your candy for you until you 
come back?” 


encourage me to have it with me.” 


lamentation. And there my heart lies, with 
Fatimah. 

Then the Haji Al Sherif hid his face in his 
hands and bowed his head, and I knew he forgot 
that I had heard the story that is written here.— 
Edgar Mayhew Bacon, in New York Evening 
Post. 


_ Wouth’s Department. 








A QUESTION. 
Whene’er I feed the barnyard folk 
My gentle soul is vexed; 
My sensibilities are torn 
And I am sore perplexed. 


The rooster so politely stands, 
While waiting for his food, 

But when I feed him, whata change! 
He then 1s rough and rude. 


He crowds his gentle wives aside 
Or pecks them on the head; 

Sometimes I think it would be best 
If he were never fed. 


And so I often stand for hours 
Deciding which is right— 
To impolitely have enough, 
Or starve and be polite. 
—Ellis Parker Butler, in Frank Leslie’s. 


What Ted Remembered. 


Teddy was out in the back yard playing with 
Johnnie Gibbs. They were playing steamboat, 
and bad just had a dreadful disaster when mamma 
came to the door. 
“ T want you to go down street for me, Teddy,” 
she said. ‘‘I must have some baking-powder 
and vanilla before I can finish my baking.”’ 
“But I’m all smashed up, mamma,” answered 
Teddy from under a pile of rubbish. ‘ They’ll 
pull me out ‘fore long, and find out if I’m killed 
or not. If I ain’t, p’r’aps I can go bimeby.” 
Mamma laughed. “ I don’t see how I can wait, 
my son. Judging from appearances, 1 do not 
think you are kiiled; and I can join the rescuing 
party and help you out. I want my baking- 
powder as soon as possible.” 
Ted crawled slowly out. ‘ I wish things could 
be made without things,” he said rather vaguely, 
** Or else I wish papa would Keep a store himself 
right here at home, then I wouldn’t always have 
to stop right in the most intrusting place. 
Couldn’t you anyhow get along without ’em? ” 
“No. my dear; but if you go right along 
quickly you will soon be back. Asa general rule 
I want my little boy to do errands for me because 
he loves me; but, since you were in such a criti- 
cal condition, I will give you two pennies to 
spend. Now, don’t forget, Teddy, baking powder 
and vanilla. Say it over five times to be sure.” 
“* Bakin’ powder and verniller,—I won’t forget, 
see if I do,—bakin’ powder and verniller. Do 
you care what kind of candy I get? ” 
“No, just what you like, if it comes within yorr 
means. What is it you are to get for me? ” 
** Bakin’ powder and verniller, Won’t forget, 
never.” 
‘* Perhaps not, but say it over to yourself on the 
way, and go as quickly as you can.” 
Down the road ran Ted. “ Bakin’-powder,—T’ll 
get a candy cigar,—verniller,—and p'r’aps a 
chocolate mouse. Bakin’-powder,—I don’t know 
but I’d ruther have just taffy; it takes longer to 
eat it, ‘cause it sticks to your teeth. What was 
that other thing mamma wanted? I should hke 
a whole pound of candy once. Oh, dear! I can’t 
remember what that other thing was, an’ I kept 
saying it like everything! Well, if I get one, 
maybe she can get along without the other. I'll 
ask Mr. Clark what he supposes it was: maybe 
he will remember for me. I ’most think I won’t 
get the cigar, after all. 1’d have more fun, I 
guess, if it was all one kind. When you can’t 
have much of a thing, you just git goin’, and it’s 
gone. I’m going to get all taffy.” Having settled 
the momentous question in his mind, Ted flew 
over the ground. 

“I want—two cents’ worth of taffy,” he said 
rather breathlessly, as he bounded into the store. 

“Allright,” answered Mr. Clark, pleasantly; 
‘anything else?”’ 
Ted’s face grew blank. 











“Y—es, sir—my 


‘Sugar, spices, extracts, soda?” questioned 


“I think you had better run right back and find 


‘No, sir, thank you. I think it will kind of— 


“ Allright,” said Mr. Clark, laughing. 





eemed much longer to him this time, in spite of 


but all amount to about the same thing. 


apart, bend one knee a little and bend di- 


back home, and somehow it | rectly to one side until the fingers touch the 
einen ar floor. Another is to kneel on one knee, 


many times a day by papa, mamma ard aunties. 
A new aunt had come to visit them, and Dorry 
was not surprised to see her approach him with a 


struggled to pierce the screen of the melon vine | letter in her hand. 


‘** Dear little Thistledown, will you take this to 


Dorry tossed aside his spade, took the letter, 
and ran to the corner. But, when he got there, 
he was puzzled; for there were two iron boxes 
instead of one. Which was the letter-box ? 


in very hard, so it would stay, and shut the door. 

Hark! What was that noise? Away down the 
street came the sound of bell and gong. Nearer 
and nearer, until up dashed a fire-engine, the 
smoke pouring from it, and the firemen in their 
great hats ready for work. 

Dorry was surprised. Where was the fire? 
Around the corner came a hose-cart followed by 
another. The firemen ran from house to house, 
looking for the fire. ‘The neighbors wondered if 
it could be in the house next to theirs. 

“I should like to put my hands on the boy who 
sounded the alarm!” said the fire-chief; and all 
the little boys trembled in their shoes at the 
sound of his voice. 

“T have found what the trouble is,” said the 
fireman, holding upa letter. “I Knew it would 
be the way when those new boxes that could be 
opened without keys were put up.” 

“* Why, that’s my letter!’ cried Aunt Fan. 
Dorry’s heart gave a greatthrob. It was the 
very letter he had taken tothe corner:-a few 
moments before. He had put it in the fire-alarm- 
box instead of the letter-box. 


creeping closeto Aunt Fan. 

“Not this time,” said the chief ‘‘ because you 
made a mistake; but, if you should ever do it 
again, I cannot say what would be done.” 

But Dorry never did it again.—Our Little Ones 





To Reduce Flesh by Exercise. 


‘““My father’sesisters have haunted my 
life,’ said one woman, _ vindictively. 
‘““ They all got fat, you know, along in 
the thirties, and, as I looked just like 


always assured me that, of course, I would 
srow stout in a few years, just as Aunt 
Ardelia and Aunt Susie and Aunt Helen 
jid. I looked forward to it with supine 
tread for years. It was ‘in the blood,’ I 
‘upposed, and there was no way to escape. 
fortunately, 1 came under the teachings of 
ne who showed me that heredity could be 
aodified ; that my body is my own, and I 
‘an affect it and alter it by certain courses 


self down.’ I never shall beas fatas the 


ncubus and nightmare the three poor old 
vomen were to me for years! 


aothing new to offer—just a few of the old 
standard exercises. The value of calis- 


and faithfulness with which they are per- 
formed. 


aenic motions is that for reducing size of | 
zaist and abdomen. If there is the slight- | 
yst predisposition to fat in the system it will | 
thow itself there; and, while it is very bad 
compress vital organs, it is not in the | 
zast necessary for health that rolls of | 
uperfluous adipose tissue should overlay | 
1is portion of the anatomy. 
‘““The standard exercise is raising the | 
ands above the head and bending till the | 
inger tips touch the floor in front, keeping | 
she knees stiff. Night after night 1 have | 
done this exercise two hundred times. Not 
all at once, no. I doit ten or fifteen times, 
*hen mix in another, then go back to it. | 
This keeps the muscles from getting fagged ; | 
the variety of exercises relieves that dread- 
ful monotony which almost prevents exer- 
cise because of its boredom. 
** Don’t make the mistake of thinking it | 
necessary to bend back as far as possible 
after the front bend. That motion is 
neither necessary nor useful for the purpose 
in mind, and it is painful, and sometimes 
nauseating. 

“ The rotary motion, also, sweeping all th 
way round from the waist line, touching the 
floor in front en route, is more difficult and 
has no better effect, and it makes one very 
dizzy. Take the floor-touuching exercise 
alone, then take the rotary motion without 
bending very far front or back, but making 
the deepest bend at the sides. Closing the 
eyes prevents dizziness. There isa lot of 
exercises for waist and abdomen reduction, 








One is to stand upright, with feet a little 





Always ready to drop his playthings to run of | 


One had a door, so he opened it, put the letter | 


“Will they put me in jail?’ he whispered, | 


them, the whole family family connection | 


f action. ] have found how to ‘keep my- | 


“First and most important of all calis- | 112 to 130 pounds to the square foot of flying sur- 


touch floor. Do it ten or fifteen times, then 


opposite direction. 


and lower one’s self to a recumbent position 
just as slowly as possible. Then, with 
hands stretched at sides, try to rise to a sit- 
ting position in the same way. I never 
could do it, but all the motions you make in 
the attempt are helpful. They reduce flesh 
on the abdomen and strengthen the back. 

“*A valuable exercise for strengthening 
the back is to turn over and lie face down- 
ward. Then, with arms at the sides, raise 
your face just as far back as possible, and 
hold it up there a minute or so. 

** Another good exercise for a recumbent 
position is, while lying flat on the floor, to 
lift the head far endugh to look at your toes, 
and hold it in that position a few seconds. 
This is good for reducing both abdomen and 
double chin. ' 

“‘ The next class of exercise is for reduc- 
tion of flesh about the chest and shoulders. 
That deposit of flesh across the shoulder 
blades is one of the first signs of the passing 
of youth with women. 1 was determined 
1 wouldn’t have it, and I had to work hard 
to keep it down, for my dear aunts had 
passed on a predisposition to it to their fond 
niece. 

“* My chief exercise for that is to place the 
elbows at the sides, with forearms out- 
stretched in front of you. Then bring the 
arms back as far as they will go. You can 
extend your arms in front if you wish, and 
then bring them back, but the effect is no 
better. I do this exercise hard, violently 
and rapidly, one hundred times an evening, 
relaxing—that is, dropping—my arms to rest 
after each ten. In fact, I do all my motions 
just as hard and with all the force I can. It 
is violent exercise I am after, and lam not 
satisfied unless I end up ina wash of per- 
spiration. 

“Another exercise for the chest and 


ders, with shoulders back and elbows ex- 
tended at the sides. Then work the arms 
up and down like pump handles as hard as 
youcan. Do not think, though, that it im- 
proves theeffect to work the muscle until it 





after every two or three motions. 

| ‘“Then there are certain exercises for 
| reducing the double chin, which is the next 
| danger point; and there is massage, both 
| with the hands and with the massage roller, 
' which is a great material help in tlesh re- 
| duction. 


| six weeks. And after you have once noted 
an unmistakable difference—after the fat 


| cells are broken down and the flesh loses its | 
' rocklike hardness on the parts you are work- | 


_ ing over--it is easy to keep the advantage 
| you have gained. 

“Tf your kind aunts or grandmothers 
| have bequeathed you a stout, solid build, 
| you can’t transform yourself into a sylph- 





| 


an acorn be suspended by a piece of thread, 
within half an inch of the surface of some water 
| contained in a hyacinth glass, and so permitted 
| toremain without being disturbed. it will, ina 
few months, burst and throw a root down into the 
| Water, and shoot upwards its straight and taper- 


| ing stem,-with beautiful little green leaves. A | 
| young oak tree growingin this way isa very in- | 


| teresting object. A chestnut may be treated in 
| the same manner. The water must be changed 

sufficiently often to afford these trees the neces- 
| sary quantity of nourishment from the matter 
| contained in it. 


| Cocked hat was a variety of the game of bowls, 


| in which only three pins were used, set up at the | 


| angles of a triangle. When, in bowling ten pins, 





corners, the set was said to be “knocked into a 
| cocked hat,” whence the popular expression for 


| purpose. 


| THE AGE OF THE AMERICAN FLAG.—“C. | 


| D. M.”: Asays the American flag is the oldest 
| flag of any civilized nation, That is, that in its 


| present form it has existed longer than the flag of | 
| any other nation has in its present form. B dis- | 


| putesthis. The oldest existing flag seems to be | 


| that of the Swiss Republic, which in its present 


shape and design—a white cross on a red fiele— | 


pus earried in 1339, when the Swiss of Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden and other cantons marched 


| against the Austrians. The American flag ap- | 


pears to be the next oldest, dating from 1777, so 
| far as its general appearance goes. 


How Fast CAN A BIRD FLY ?—“ Little Girl”’: | 


American, English and French observers re- 
cently have compared notes, and practically 


carrier pigeon has heretofore oeen credited with 
110 miles an hour, but it is now agreed that he is 


| 

shree aunts were. But, oh, dear! what an | agree on the speed of best-known birds. The 
| 
| 


‘“* How do I ‘keep myself down’? I have | entitled to fifty. A quite recent test of five hun- | 


| dred miles showed that the most rapid pigeons 
| made thirty-seven miles an hour. On_ shorter 
| distances none made ‘more than fifty miles. 


thenics does not lie in their novelty Or | Frigate birds have been credited with a speed of 
startling character, but in the regularity | from 150 to two hundred miles an hour: 


If they did fly at that speed they would 
have to overcome an atmospheric pressure of 


face. There is no certainty that they fly 
more rapidly than a passenger pigeon. The 
swallow, a rapid flyer, is credited with 180 miles 
an hour, but he can only fly sixty-five miles, 
according to the test mentioned. The teal duck 
is brought down from 140 to fifty miles an hour. 
Small birds appear to fly more rapidly than the 
large ones, and have deceived many observers. | 
The humming bird does not fly as fast as many 
awkward-appearing, very much larger, slow-flap- 
ping birds. 





Historical. 


——Maine was a part of Massachusetts until 





shoulder region is to place hands on shoul- 


feels fagged. Relax frequently, perhaps | 


| ** This list may look formidable, but it is | 
| really very simple. Fifteen minutes—yes, 
| ten—deyoted to it nightly, just as regularly | 
| and conscientiously as you take your bath, | 
| will have a perceptible effect at the end of | 


A MINIATURE OAK TREE—* Curious”: If | 


EXPRESSION ‘‘KNOCKED INTO A COCKED 

| Har.”’—“ W. G. H.”: The expression “ knocked | 
| into a cocked hat” is familiar to every one, but | 
| perhaps its origin is not so generally known. | 


all were knocked down except the three at the | 


depriving anything of its main body-character or | 


rest the other foot upon its sole, bringing | ! 

g |'and to the coast of North Ameri 
knee upright, raise one hand in air and | $80 down the continent as mange ay om 
bend waist in opposite direction till fi ers Island, where a few of them settled. It 1s be 


lieved by some historians that the “old mill,” 


change about to other knee and bend in which still stands in Newport, was built by them. 


The Norse discoverers sent home descriptions of 


“ Then it is a good thing to sit on the floor the new country, but their discoveries were little 


heard of, and were soon forgotten altogether, 
because printing had not yet been invented. 


——Though Vesuvius has been for centuries 
discharging steam charged with hydrochlorie 
acid, extensive injury to vegetation in the sur- 
rounding region seems to have been unknown 
until last year. 





Home Dressmaking 


Wints by Way Wanton. ° 





4216 Double Skir., 
22 to 30 Waist. 


4216 Child’s Apron, 
2, 4 and 6 years. 


Child’s Apron. 4215. 

The yoke is carefully shaped and is fitted by mean 
of shoulder seams. The main portions are Slightly 
circular and consist of front and backs that meet in 
under-arm seams. With these seams are inciuded the 
portions of the belt that are buttoned over at the 
centre back after the apron is closed. The sleeves 
are in bishop style with straight narrow cuffs and the 
neck is finished with a standing collar. On the front 
of the apron are placed two patch pockets that are a 
genuine convenience and certain to find favor with 
the little wearer. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 2} yards 36 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4215, is cut in sizes for children of 2,4 
and 6 years of age. 


Woman’s Double Skirt. 4216. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

The skirt consists of a foundation that is cut in five 
gores, a circular flounce and a circular upper portion. 
The foundation fits snugly and smoothly at the upper 
portion, but flares gracefully about the feet. Over it 
are arranged the deep flounce and the upper portion 
that is cut without fullness at the belt, and closes in- 
visibly at the centre back. When desired the belt 





simply bound or underfaced at the upper edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
} size is 8 yards 2l inches wide,7 yards 27 inches wide, 
4tyards 44 inches wide or 4} yards 52 inches wide, 
with 8 yards 21 or 63 yards 36 inches wile for the 
foundation. 

The pattern, 4216, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 





4212 Fancy ! low:: 


| like creature; but you can keep yourself | $2 t0 40 bus:. 


' from being conspicuous in a crowd and add- 
| ing to the gayety of other pegple’s lives.””"— 
| N. Y. Tribune. 


Hotes and Queries. 


4213 Girl’s ‘‘Monte 
Carlo” Coat, 
4 to 10 years. 
Woman’s Fancy Blouse Waist. 4212. 
The foundation lining is snugly fitted and closes at 
the centre front. On it are arranged the vest and the 
parts of the blouse. The back is plain and smooth, 
| drawn down in slight gathers at the waist line, but 
the fronts are laid in one deep plait at each shoulder 
which extends to the waist line, where the fuliness is 
collected in gathers and arranged to blouse slightly. 
| The front edges can be turned back to form tiny 
revers, or left plain as shown inthe small sketch as 
may be preferred. The sleeves are arranged over a 
fitted lining that serves to hold them satisfactorily in 
place. The undersleeves are gathered at both edges 
and form soft, drooping puffs, below which the lining 
is covered to give a cuff effect. The sleeves proper 
are in slizht bell shape, rounded and open for a short 
distance at the outside. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
| size is 3 yards 21 inches wide, 24 yards 32 inches wide, 
or 2yards 44 inches wide, with 1g yards of all-over 
lace for yoke, vest, collar and under-sleeves. 
The pattern, 4212, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








Girl's “* Monte Carlo” Coat. 4213. 

The coat is shaped with fronts and back and is fitted 
entirely by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
At the neck is a round collar, and joined to its edges 
is a circular portion which extends well over the 
shoulders and is made sufficiently rounding to pro- 
vide graceful ripples. The bell sleeves are ‘also fin- 
ished with circular flounces,and can be drawn up 
under bands at the wrists, as shown on the figure, or 
left free,as shown in back view, the circular cuffs 
providing the finish in either case. 

The quantity of matertal required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 2 yards 44 
inches wide or 1% yards 52 inches wide, 

The pattern, 4214, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6, 8 
and 10 years of age. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





411 Girl's Blouse 214 Misses Three 
Suit, 4 to 12 years. Quarter Coat, 
12 to 16 years. 


Misses’ Three-Quarter Coat. 4214. 
To be Made with Bishop or Bell Sleeves. 

The coat is shaped to curve gracefully to the figure. 
The sleeves are amply loose for comfort, and can be 
gathered into cuffs in bishop style or left free to form 
bell sleeves as shown inthe smalicut. The neck is 
finished witha stylish and becoming round collar, 
and the right front laps overthe left in double- 
breasted style, the closing being effected by means of 
buttons ang buttonholes worked in a fly. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 2§ yards 54 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4214, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








—The name ‘Rhode Island” is from the 
Dutch name “ Roodt Eylandt”’ (red island) 


given ‘by the New Amsterdam sailors who dis- 


covered it. 
—F lorida was not an English colony until 


1763, nor a part of the United States until 1819. 
The names of the first four English colonies on 
the southern coast were all royal: Virginia, from 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen; Maryland, from 
Henrietta Maria, Charles I.’s queen; Carolina, 
from Charles II. of England; and Georgia, from 
George II. of England. 

—The Massachusetts Bay colony comprised 
the northern part of the present State of Massa- 
chusetts, from about Boston northward. It was 
founded by the Puritans, who had not altogether 
separated from the Church of England, but dis- 
liked some of its ceremonies. They sided with 
the Parliament against the king and the cavaliers, 
and were persecuted as the Separatists had been. 
In 1628 some of them bought their territory from 
the Council of Plymouth and sent outa colony 
which settled at Salem. The next year Charles 
I. gave them a charter, and they sent out more 
colonists who settled at Salem‘and Charlestown. 

—The Norsemen were inhabitants of Nor- 
way and Denmark who pushed their way 
about the year 1000 from Norway to Ice- 
jand, from Iceland to Greenland, from Green- 








Girls Blouse Suit. 4211. 
To be Made With or Without the Round Collar. 

The blouse is simplicity itself, and consists of back 
and fronts only, and is closed at the front by means of 
buttons and buttonholes worked through a box plait. 
The fronts are tucked at the shoulders to yoke depth, 
so providing graceful fullness, and the lower edge of 
the blouse is finished with a hem,in which elastic is 
inserted that regulates the size. At the neck is a be 
coming broad, round collar, that, however, can be 
omitted, and the neck finished with a simple standing 
collar when preferred. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, gathered into cuffs at the wrists. The skirt is 
in three pieces, a front gore and circular sides, which 
meet and are gathered at the back, and is joined to the 
body lining, that closes with it at the centre back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 44 
inches wide or 2j yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4211, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, ®, 10 
and 12 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH? 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 





can be omitted,and the skirt cut with a dip and 
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The Horse. 





Grand ‘Gircult Winners. 


No.1 in our first-page group this week 
is the trotter Dan T.,a bay gelding, bred 
by A. R. Fowler, .Meadville, Pa., and 
foaled in 1894. His sire is the trotting- 
bred pacer Crawford (2.07}). His dam was 
got by Hull, and Hull was by Alexander's 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallah. 
The dam of Hull was by Roscoe, and he 
by Pilot Jr., out of famous old Black Rose, 
by Tom Teemer. 


The second dam of Dan T. was got by a 


horse calied Lexington, but whether this 
Lexington was the noted old four-mile 
record breaker by Boston, that got the sec- 
ond dam of Jay-Eye-See (2.10) and Sunol 
(2.08}), or by his son Embry’s Lexington, or 
some other Lexington, we have not yet 
learned. 

Crawford, the sire of Dan T., was got by 
Favorite Wilkes (2.244), and his dam, Carrie 
Patchen, was by Herr’s Mambrino Fatchen, 
out of a daughter of the successful brood- 
mare sire, John Dillard. The dam of Fa- 
vorite Wilkes (2.244) was Favorite (2.353), by 
Alexander’s Abdallah, and Favorite’s dam 
was the noted Lizzie Peebles, whose sire 
was the great old four-mile race-winner and 
old-time record-breaker, Wagner. Favorite 
Wilkes (2.244) was a full brother of the 
successful trotting sire Bourbon Wilkes. 

Dan T. was first campaigned in 1900, but 


did not win a heat in 2.30 that season. Last | 


year he was started twelve times and closed 
the seasdn with a record of 2.114, made at 


Old Orchard, Me., Aug. 14. His record at | 


present is 2.09}, and was made in the second 
heat of a race that he won at Fort Erie, 
N. Y., on the 4th inst. He is one of the 
probable starters in the $15,000 Massachu- 
setts Stake, to be trotted at Readville during 
the Grand Circuit meeting next week. 


No. 2 is a likeness of the pacer Gold Brick, | 
an inappropriate name for a horse of his 
merit, as it is suggestive of a spurious arti- 


cle, while he seems to be made of the gen- 


uine, pure, refined, eighteen-carat metal. | 
He was got by Hal Parker (2.113), a son of | 


the renowned Brown Hal (2.124), that got 
Star Pointer (1.59}) and other good ones. 


The dam of Gold Brick is Sally Dodd, and | 


she produced the good, game race winner, 


Peter Turney (2.114). Sheis also the dam | 


of Tiver (matinee record 2.093). Gold Brick 
is a black gelding, and this is his first sea- 
son out. 
at Detroit, Mich., July 17, in 2.103, 2.083. 
He also won in straight heats at the Buffalo 


(N. Y.)-meeting, Fort Erie track, on the Sth | 


inst., time, 2.114, 2.099, 2.11}. 

No. 3isa likeness of The Roman, a bay 
trotting gelding, bred by Frank H. Burke, 
San Francisco, Cal., and foaled in 1897. His 
sire is McKinney (2.114), by Aleyone (2.27). 
His dam is Wanda (2.143), by Eros (2.293), a 
son of Electioneer, and his second dam is 
Accident (the dam of Rinconada, 2.23), by 
Elmo (2.27), a son of Mohawk, by Long 
Island Black Hawk. The Roman began to 


race in public as a three-year-old. His first | 


start was at Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 3, 1900, 
in the Occident stake, for three-year-olds. 
He won the first heat in 2.19, but was 
distanced the next heat by Eula Me, 
a daughter of McKinney (2.114), in 2.174. 
One week later, Sept. 10, 1900, The Roman 
started again, this time in the Stanford 
Stake for three-year-olds, and won in 
straight heats; time, 2.19%, 2.20, 2.19. On 
Sept. 14 he started again at the same place, 
and during the same meeting, in the 2.25 
elass for three-year-olds. In this event he 
had a walk-over, as none of the other 


entries appeared against him. He trotted | 


this mile in 2.22}. 
He was not started in 1901, but began his 


campaign this season at Windsor, Ont., | 
July 7. He won there in straight heats, | 


time 2.12}, 2.10}, 2.14. At Detroit, July 15, 
he won a race best two in three in straight 
heats, time 2.11,2.124. His next start was 
at Cleveland, O., July 26, where he scored 
another straight-heat victory in 2.12}, 2.12, 
2.117. He started at Columbus, O., July 31, 
and won in 2.104, 2.10}, 2.12}. At the Buffalo, 


(N. Y.) Meeting, Fort Erie track,on Aug. 5, | 


he won another straight-heat race in 2.114, 
2.12%, 2.114. 

The Roman is entered at Brighton Beach 
this week, but will not start there, as he is 
now at Readville, where he will be put in 
the best possible condition to compete for the 
$15,000 Massachusetts stake. It is probable 


that he will be installed favorite, but if he ! 
gets the big end of that rich stake it will | 


cost him a much greater effort than he has 
yet been called upon to make. 
lieved, however, that he will prove equal to 
the occasion. 

Fanny Dillard, the subject of likeness No. 
4, isa bay mare, bred by M. McNulty, West 
Andover, 0., and foaled in 1894. 
is Hal Dillard (2.043), by Brown Hal (2.124). 


Her dam, Ellen M., was got by Btue Boy, a | 


son of Wilson’s Blue Bull, and she produced 
Hal B, (2.043). Her second dam was Punch, 
by Wilson’s Blue Bull, making her quite 
closely inbred to that famous sire of speed. 

Fanny Dillard came out as a four-year-old 
in 1898, started in fourteen races that sea- 
son, was seldom behind the money, and 
took a record of 2.117 on Sept. 5 of that year 
in the first heat of a race that she woa. In 
1899 she started in seven races, won first 
money in only one of these, but reduced her 
record to 2.08}. In 1900 she started in nine 
races, and reduced her record to 2.06}. She 
was not raced last season. She won the 
2.07 pace, best two in three, at Columbus, 
O., on the 31st ult., taking the first heat in 
2.053, her present record, and the third in 
2.084. She also won at Brighton Beach on 
the 1ith inst. 

Roamer, whose likeness is represented in 
No. 5, is a bay pacing gelding bred by 
Messrs. Frank and T. E. Drake, Lebanon, 
O. His sire, Moquette, was the first trotter 
to take a record of 2.10 as a tour-year-old. 
Moquette was got ky Wilton (2.194), son of 
George Wilkes (2.22). His dam, Betsy-and- 
I, was by Ericsson (4) (2.305), son of Mam- 
brino Chief, and she also produced the suc- 
cessful sire Glencoe Wilkes, that Dr. Gerald 
took to Laconia, N. H., and kept there 
several years for stock purpuses. The 
second dam of Moquette was a thoroughbred 
daughter of imported Australian. 

The dam of Roamer was Ida Lyne (dam 
of Molo, 2.13}), by Mambrino Abdallah, a 
son of Herr’s Mambrino Patchen, and his 
second’dam was by Bushwhacker, a son of 
Joe Hooker, he by Mambrino Chief. 
Roamer was first campaigned in 1899. He 
was started five times that season in races 
where standard time was made, and took a 
record that year of 2.25. He was also 
started in five races during the season of 
1900, and although he lowered his record to 
2.20, he did not impress the average horse- 
men as being a likely candidate for a money- 
winning Grand Circuit performer. Last 
year, however, he showed up in much 
better form than in previous seasons. 
He was started in sixteen races, gained 
winning brackets in most of them, and re- 
duced his record to 2.133. This season 
Roamer is faster and better than ever. He 
won in a seven-heat race at Windsor, July9, 
and reduced his record to 2.12}. He won 
again at Detroit, July 16, taking third, 


He won a race, best two in three, | 


It is be- | 


Her sire | 











No. 1. Dan T., 2.09 1-4. 


No. 2. Gold Brick, p., 2.08 1-2. 


ee 


SOME GRAND CIRCUIT WINNERS. 


No. 3. 


The Roman, 2.10 1-4. 


No. 4. Fanny Dillard, p., 2 











.05 1-4. No. 5. Roamer, p., 2.05 .-4. 





| fourth and fifth heats in 2.094, 2.094, 2.114. 
| He started at Cleveland July 25, and won 
| one heat in 2.09}. At Columbus, O., Aug. 2, 
| he won the 2.11 pace—a two-in-three race in 
| straight heats—time, 2.07}, 2.05}. At the 
| Buffalo meeting, Fort Erie track, Aug. 6, he 
| won first and second heats of the 2.14 pace 
in 2.06}, 2.074, and got second money. 


| 


-?>- 


| Which is the Fastest Hitch ? 


Recent trotting has bro ught out many in- 
| teresting facts, one of which is the close- 
| ness with which the modern trotting wagon 

approaches the sulky, if it does not actually 
surpass it as a speed implement. Lord 
Derby trotted in 2,053, at Brighton Beach, 
toa wagon, driven by an amateur; the next 
| week, at Readville, he is defeated to sulky 
| in the same time, though driven by a pro- 

fessional of great skill. York Boy, driven to 
| wagon by an amateur, won handily in 2.08%, 
time which was too much for him in the 
hands of a professional expert, when driven 
to sulky a few days previously. These are 
only two instances which indicate that the 
modern trotting wagon is as fast as the mod- 
ernsulky. There are many others pointing 
in the same direction. 

The bicycle wheel on either vehicle re- 
moves friction to a remarkable degree, 
and while the wagon, if of comparative 
strength, must always be slightly the heav- 
ier vehicle, the distribution of the weight 
between four points of lighter contact with 
the ground, instead of two points of deeper 
pressure, eases the earth friction materially 
upon a track covered with a cushion of 
loose dirt, which is a condition aimed at in 
race meetings. But probably the chief ad- 
vantage of the wagon is in facilitating the 
horse’s efforts to poise himself in a way to 
obtain the best speed for the amount of 
vital energy expended. The poise is mainly 
instinctive to the animal, and while it may be 
assisted by proper ** balancing ”’ appliances 
as determined by careful experimentation, 
he must have practically a free hana to pro- 
duce his greatest achievement. 

One, and an important condition that de- 
feats the efforts of the horse to poise him- 
self most effectively, is the disturbing varia- 
tion of pressure which the sulky throws 
upon his harness girth with each jolt caused 
by change in position or attitude of the 
driver. The wagon balances itself, which 
the sulky does not. The shafts of the 
wagon are very light, and being loosely 
hinged on carry no stiff balancing pressure 
like those of the sulky, and their weight and 
motion being uniform, they are quickly 
taken into account by the horse who ac- 
commodates himself to them, and knows 
just what to count upon at each stroke; 
whereas the sulky, which is not self-balanc- 
ing like the wagon, asserts a swaying press- 
ure, which is continually bothering the 
horse with new and unexpected movements 
to hold his poise against. 

Under the original rules of trotting in 
vogue prior to the organization of the 
National Trotting Association, it was per- 
missible in a race technically “in harness ”’ 
to start a horse toa wagon. When the term 
‘Sin harness ”’ was originally adopted it was 
manifestly used to shut out saddle competi- 
tion, then quite common in trotting races, 
and regarded as a faster way of going. Of 
course ‘*‘in harness’ literally applies as 
much toa horse hitched toa wagon as it 
does to one hitched to a sulky, and in adopt- 
ing the expression ‘‘in harness ’”’ as a classi- 














fication of handicap it was obviously de- | not by St. Croix, as has been stated. He 
signed to permit the wagon if anybody chose | was atone time owned by Charles Whitte3  ;hirsday there will be a score of features to 


to use it for a race ‘‘in harness.’”’ The 
principle of the handicap—to shut off 
undue advantages and let disadvantages 
take care of themselves—was left in full 
scope. The disadvantages of the wagon, as 
compared with the sulky in those days, were 
self-acting in precluding its use where the 
sulky was optional. This construction alone 
accounts for using the technical wording 
‘*in harness ”’ instead of ‘‘ to sulky,’’ which 
last was the natural concomitant of ‘to 
wagon,”’ the still more arduous classifica- 
tion. Similarly, a three-year-old was then 
eligible to a sdar-year-oth race or to any 
older age—classification—unless specifically 
prohibited by the terms. Modern rules 
eliminate these privileges, it having been 
specially enacted that ‘“ in harness ’”? means 





only ‘‘ to sulky,’’ and that a horse is ineligi- 
ble to start ina race announced for horses 
of an older age. 

While, up to the present time, these spe- 
cial enactments have seemed almost useless 
and practically unnecessary, it appears now 
that mechanical improvements may have 
entirely reversed the order of advantage as 
to ‘‘ rig,’”’-which prevailed in the past, ren- 
dering the correcting rule quite apropos. It 
is, at least, an open question whether the 
wagon is not now the fastest rig, the sulky 
next and the saddle last in the trotting out- 
fit. HARK COMSTOCK. | 
->- - 








General Notes. 


Four of the get of Gambetta Wilkes (2.19}) 
entered the list at the recent El s Fair races, 
Lexington, Ky., which swells his list of new 
comers this season to seven. 


The two-year-old pacing filly Her Grace, 
by Austral, brother of Boreal (2.15%), re- 
cently worked a mile in 2.13}. She also 
stepped a half in 1.024, quarter in 30 seconds. 


A four-year-old trotting gelding by the 
pacer Shade On (2.10), which won the Cham- 
ber of Commerce stake at Detroit several | 
seasons ago, recently worked three heats in 
2.19, 2.17%, 2.17% 

Lulu Campau, dam of Directum Spier (4) 
(2.113), and Enola D., dam of Chase (2.09}), 
are with foal by Onward Silver (2.08). Both 
are owned by J. L. Druien, Bardstown, Ky., 
and both are daughters of Axtell (3) (2.12). 


Some of our daily contemporaries say that | 
Dan Patch’s half in 59 seconds is the fastest 
first half ever paced. How about Star 
Pointer’s half in 57} seconds at Belmont 
Park in 1898? Star Pointer also paced a 
half in 584, seconds at Columbus, O., that 
year and another in .59 at Readville, when 
he went in 1.594. 

Murray Howe has bought of John Gerken 
The Monk (2.05f) and Fred 8. Wedgewood 
(2.05}). C. K.G. Billings gets the trotter 
and Frank Jones the pacer. The price paid 
for the two was $20,000, with $5000 addi- 
tional if The Monk wins the challenge 
trophy at Cleveland next week. 








Just a half-dozen trotters have trotted bet- 
ter than 2.06 in races. They are Cresceus 
(2.033), Alix.and Directum, both went in 
2.054, Azote trotted in 2.053 and Lord Derby 
and The Monk, who both trotted in 2.05% 
this seasun. Lord Derby made his record 
hitched to a wagon. 


Almont King (2.214), one of the new 
standard performers, is by May King, and 





|ability to go in 2.10, and Baron Waltzer, 


| Mars, who reduced his record to 2.13}. 


more, proprietor of Lookout Stock Farm, 
the home of ‘May King (2.20). Almont 
King’s record was made over a half-mile 
track. 


crowd at the fair, and Tuesday will be Grange 
Jay. Wednesday is to be Governor’s Day, and 


make Farewell Day long to be remembered. The 
exhibits of stock, vegetables, fruit, fancy work, 
poultry, pet stock, horses aid very many other 
| Classes will pe exceedingly large. 
| Round trip tickets, including an admission to 
' the fair, good going Sept. 1 to 4, inclusive, and re- 


By common consent the meeting at Read- | turning not after Sept. 5, will be on sale at Boston 


d stations on the Worcester. Nashua & Port- 


7 2 | an 
ville last week was the best of the year. AS jana division of the Boston & Maine Railroad, also 
he sat on the clubhouse veranda on Satur- | at many other principal stations on the road. 


day afternoon watching the races, Monroe | 
Salisbury, the King maker, said that it was | 
the greatest trotting meeting that he ever 
attended. isa 


Twenty-five or thirty members of the; 
Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Boston will | 
attend the inter-city meeting at Cleveland 
next week, and wili take along with them a | 


| 


dozen or fifteen horses. They will be pro- | 


vided with special cars by the Boston and |” _ 


Albany Railroad, both for members and 
their horses. 


Sons of Baron Wilkes (2.18) are following | 
closely inthe footsteps of their illustrious | 
sire as sires of speed. Oakland Baron | 
(2.09}) is represented by Baron de Shay | 
(2.082) and Rythmic (2.09}). Baron Dillon | 
(2.12) is the sire of Baron Rogers (2.144), a} 
newcomer to the list, and which has shown | 


who reduced his record to 2.10}. Margrave 
(3) (2.154) is the sire of Vasten (2.154), and 


Moko, sire of Chesko (3) (2.19}), and Mobel, 


who reduced his record to 2.10%. 
————— | 


John Shepard, one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club of 
Boston, made Fred Gerken an offer of 
$10,000 for The Monk during the meeting at 
Readville last week. The offer was made 
before The Monk’s race. Mr. Shepard 
wanted the gelding to take to Cleveland 
with the hope of winning the Challenge 
trophy. 

It was supposed that Rego N. (2.124) and 
Besure Jr. (2.163) were burned in the fire 
that consumed the stables on the grounds of 
the Mechanicsville (O.) Fair Association a 
few weeks ago, but it is now believed that 
the horses were actually stolen from tieir 
barns and the stables set on fire to cover the 
theft. There is a suspicion that the horses 
are on a ringing tonr. 





If Chestnut Belle lives as long as Beauti- 
ful Bells (2.295) has, she stands a chance of 
beating that noted mare as a producer of 
speed. Shealready has six in the list, all! 
trotters. Five have records better than 2.20 
and three have taken records of 2.12 or bet- 
ter, namely, Mobel (2.107), Dartmore (2.114) 
and Chestnut King (2.12). She is only 
eighteen years old. 





NASHUA FAIR, SEPT. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Amusements in Plienty—Spert ef All 
Description—First-Class Hierse Racing. 


Of all the New England fairs, that at Nashua 
Sept. 1, 2, 3 and 4, whichis the fourth annua 
event of the kind for that city, promises to be one 
of the best fairs of the year. Arrangements are 
now completed for a fair which will partake of 
the nature of an exhibition of the larger kind. 

h ds 0 ple from the surround ng cities 
and towns will attend, and there will be fun for 
everybody and sport of the most interesting 
nature. : 

There will be four days of sport, including some 
of the best harness racing ever seen on a New 
England half-mlie track. The stake races for the 
fair, which closed early in the summer, included 
two races in which the purses are $2000 each, and 
four races with $500 purses each. There will be 
several additional classes with ordinary 





Special train service will be in effect on Sept. 3, to 
and from many of the stations. 

For detailed time at stations and the rates, see 
the Boston & Maine posters. 





Rockville, Ct. 
Sept. 23, 24, 25, 


SEPTEMBER 23. 


3.00 Trot or Pace._-.-_-_---.------.-- ee 8100 
Running Race, half-mile heats, 2in3..... 
Open to All. Nearest to 4 minutes, entry 1) per 

fo ewerameSenewonns onmn mma came nnaneccee-nn------.-. 2 


SEPTEMBER 24. 


2.20 Trot or Pace........--.-----.--- 2 2-2-2... 2300 

2.25 Trot or Pace.._...- .-_--- i... 

Running Race, half-mile heats,2 in 3... 50 
SEPTEMBER 25. 


2.24 Trot or Pace.........-.....--....--.--.----..----__ 8250 
eS aaa 7" 
Open to all horses owned in the towns of Vernon, 
Manchester, Coventry, Stafford, East Windsor, 
Ellington, Somers, Enfield, Tolland.and East 
Hartford, on or before the first day of August, 
1902 (to wagon), best 2in 3 heats... 


Entries Close September 18, 


CON DITIONS-— Right to chengs order of pro- 
gram reserved. Rules of National Trotting Associa- 
sociation (of which this association is a member) to 
govern. trance fee 5per cent. of the purse, anc 
5 per cent. additional from the winners. Money 
divided, 50, 25, 15 and 10 percent. Five to enter, four 
to start.. Stable and straw free. Entries close Sept. 
18. Horses eligible according to record Sept. J. Hop- 
ples allowed. 


#2235 EXTRA will be given to th * 
Worse that beats 2.14 in any clase. iid 


P. B. LEONARD, Manager Speed Class, 
Rockville, Conn. 





The following yearling 


McKINNEYS 


Are For Sale By 
Santa Rosa Stock Farm 


BAY COLT out of By By (dam of Morenga 
King, 2.294, and L. W. Russell, sire of Almareta 
2.25, Madonna Russell, | Lady Pansy Rus- 
sell, 2.264, and Pansy Russell, 2.30), by Nutwood 
2.184; second dam, Rapidan (dam of Lockhear*, 
2.084, Sire of sixteen; Rapid, 2.22}, and Captain 
Mack, 2.29, sire of two); third dam, Madame 
Headley (dam of Expert Prince, 2.134), by Ed- 
win Forrest, etc. ‘i 

BAW COLT out of Biscara (dam of Stambold, 
2.184, Guycara, 2.18}, Inferna, 2.24}, B.S. Dillon 
2.25, trial 2.11, Stambouletta, 2.27), by Director, 
2.17; second dam, Bicara (dam of six, including 
Pancoast, 2.213, four sires, grandam of eleven in 
list), by Harold; thigd dam, Belle (dam of Bel- 
mont 64 and McCurdy’s Hambletonian), by 
Mambrino Chief. ‘ 


DARK CHESTNUT COLT out of Oakley 
Russell, by Happy Russell 4494; dam, Oakley, by 
Orestes 1920; grandam, Belle Harris, by Henry 
Clay, Jr.; great-grandam., Black Maria. One of 
the richest bred colts in America. 

BAY COLT out of Carlotta Wilkes, by Charley 
Wilkes; second dam, Aspasia, by Alcantara; 
third dam, Miss Buchanan, by Clark Chief; 
fourth dam, Nep, by Sebastopol; fifth dam, by 
Monarch, ete. Carries more blood of George 
Wilkes and. Alma Mater than any other colt in 
America. 

These are grand lookers and will be sold at a 
reasonable tigure. Inquire of 


H. & W. PIERCE, 
72S Montgomery Street, 
Sau Francisco, Cal. 








15.3, bay, also several good drivers and four 

saddlers, all of which will be sold cheap. 

Address 

JASON HALSEY. Trainer. 
Hickory Farm. Lee. Mass. 

or F. M. MOORE, 

Housatonic. Mass. 











Vermont falf-Mile Circuit 


Orleans County Caledonia County 
Fair. Fair. 

BARTON, VT. ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 

Sept. 9. 10 11, 12. Sept. 16, 17, 18. 


. All trot or pace. - 
ers eligible at 4 sec- onds below each class. 
onds below each class. 


; ee : s CLASS. PURSE. 
CLASS. PURSE. Green race, trot or 

2.40 trot... ___.... 20 race __ - anwcevenn hee 
2.40 trot or pace____. 200 2.40 trot........-..... 200 
2.30 trot or pace... 200 2.40 pace ___. -..-. 20 
2.27 trot or pace .... 250 2.30 trot or pace___.. 200 
2.24 trot or pace... 250 2.26 trot or pace__._. 200 
2.21 trot or pace... 240 2.22 trot or pace___._ 250 
2.19 trot or pace_____ 250 2.18 trot or pace ____ 250 
2.16 trot or pace___._ 240 Free-for-all trot or 

Free-for-all _____- - 4000 | pace _.....___.__... 400 


Five per cent. to enter 


Five per cent, to enter 
and five per cent. addi- 


and five per cent. addi- 


tional from winners, tional from winners. 
Close Sept. 3, eligi- Close Sept. 12, eligi- | 
ble Sept. 1. ble Sept. 9. } 
D.D. BEAN, | c. I. SMITH, 
Secretary cretary, 


° | Se 
Barton, Vt. MeIndoes Falls, Vt. 





Barre, Vt. 
Oct. 1, 2, 3. 


All trot or pace. Trot 
ters eligible at 4 sec 
onds below each Class. 


Lamoille County 
Fair. 
MORRISVILLE, VT. 


Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


Race pecan in 
hat 


substitution for t CLASS. PURSE. 
heretofore advertised. o ‘ 

Trotters eligible at 4 2.50 trot or pace 2150 
seconds below’ each | 240 trot .-....-...-- tM 
class. 2.40 trot or pace 250 
CLASS. PURSE. 2.30 trot or pace_- 250) 
= trot or pace ____ 8250 2.27 trot or pace -.... 250 
2.24 trot or pace___._ 250 » 9, . p 5 
2:21 trot or pace___.__ 250 nae ae OF pane ris 
2.19 trot or pace____._ 250 2.21 trot or pace 250) 
2.16 trot or — ----- 2 2.19 trot or pace_____ 250 
Free-for-all....._.... 400 2.16 trot or pace... 250 

Five per cent. to enter Free-for-all trot or 
and five per cent. addi- pace ___- oa 41 


tional from winners. , 

Five per cent. to enter 
aud five per cent. addi 
tional from starters. 
Close Sept. 23. 


RUGG & CAMPBELL. 
Barre, Vt. 


Close Sept. 19, eligi- 
ble Sept. 13. 
0. M. WATERMAN, 
Secretary, 
Morrisville, Vt. 





Hay, straw and 
‘ o 
any class. Hopples allowed. Rute 17 will be enforced. 


more Classes must pay in two. Horses called at 1 P. M. 
= cent., 10. accompany entry. Winners of money chai 

ions may exist to above conditions in meetings at L 
Barre. Vt., which were previously advertised. See the 


each, address as above. Entry blanks upon application. 


peeping free at Barton, St. Johnsbury and Morrisville. 
CON DITIONS— All nembers of National Trotting Association and their rules to govern. Mile heats, 
best three in five to harness. Purses divjded, 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. No horse to receive but one money in 


No conditional entries received. Entries sent 


by telephone must be followed by complete written entry. Right reserved to refuse any entry or declare otf 
any class not filled satisfactory. also a« to program, weather and postponement. 


Horses named in three or 
or earlier. Six to enter, four to start. Entry fee five 


rged five per cent. additional. N. B.—Certain excep 


ittleton, N. H., Sherbrooke, Que., St. Albans, Vt., and 
ir blanks. All the tracks will be in best of shape anil 


include the best in Vermont. Good stalls and accommodations, courteous treatment in a businesslike way, 
with every attention to every horserman’s interest. Professional starter and judges. Make entries direct to 


Remember, eight weeks continuous racing. 


D. D. BEAN, Circuit Secrétary, Barton, Vt. 





EASTERN N. Y. 


CHATHAM, N. Y., 
Sept. 2, 3, 4 and 5, (902, 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 2. 


NASSAU 


2.45 Class, trot and pace.______. - $200 
2.45 Cl: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 3. Automobile Race. 
2.30 Class, trot -_.._- 


2.17 Class, trot and pace.________- 2.90 Class, trot and 
x ’ 


Free-for-all trot and pace __..__ 


Saturday, Aug. 23, 1 
W. A. DAR DESS, See’y. 
Chatham, N. Y. 





Sept. 9, 10, tt and (2, 1902. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 9. 


atowenae WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10 


TROT CIRCUIT 


Columbia Co. ‘Agr’l Soc ociety.| Agricultural and Liberal Arts| Columbia Agricultural and Hor- 
Society of Rensselaer County. 


ticultural Association. 


HUDSON, N. Y. 
Sept. 17, 18 and 19, 1902. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 17%. 
>a) 2-17 Class, trot and pace.....-... 2250 

enanaanetae, 8250) 2.30 Class, trot... Beans ae 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 18. 

5 2.22 Class, trot and pace......-.-- 8300 


N.Y. 


pace._._..._.. $250: 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 4. 2.17 Class, trot and pace___._____- 300) 2-18 Class, trot .....-...-.- -.----- 
2.38 Class, trot and pace .... ...._ $20 THURSDAY, SEPT. 11. | FRIDAY, SEPT. 10. 
2.22 Class, trot and pace ...._____ 300) 2.38 Class, trot and pace oe a RSs a 2.38 Class, trot and pace..------- _ 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 5. 2.23 Class, trot ................-_- Cisse, Srot ee 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 12. ~ | 'Tge-for-all trot and pace an 
2.25 Class, trot -......--.--.--.--.. $250; ’ ° . Hay, straw and feed furnishe: 
2.18 Class, trot ---...-.....---..--- 2.26 Class, trot and pace.____..... g250| horses stabled on grounds at 75 


300 
Entries close at ooenent: Saturday, Aug. 23, and must| Saturday, Sept. 6, and must be 


DELMER LYND, See’ ‘ 
Nassau, N. ¥. 





Hudson, N. Y. 








purses, . 
Monday, Labor Day, will see a grand holiday 


. . 


Rules (of which this Association is » member), to 
rcent. All races mile heats, three in five 


govern, with oe rian as stated below. Petrence fee, five Pt cent., with five per cent. additional from 
10 
harness. Any horse distancing the field, or any part thereof led to first money only. Five to 
wat Toa y P FS , Will be entit b y 


e. , owin 


Societies shall not _ ab "2 start any ot the above races, such faces may be declared off and entrance money 
j ved as 








